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Labor’s Attitude Toward Wage Incentives 


NE WORKER produces so much a day. Another 

worker in the same time produces much more 

than the first worker. A third man produces even less 

than the first. What makes the difference? Is it abil- 
ity or interest or some other factor? 

Some persons maintain, with great conviction, that 
the answer lies primarily in sound and effectively 
administered leadership techniques. Other executives, 
however, are inclined to rely upon the appeal of extra 
dollars in the pay envelope. Despite significant dif- 
ferences the two groups, in the main, seem to recog- 
nize the importance both of effective leadership and 
monetary incentives. Nevertheless, fear of labor’s op- 
position frequently interferes with development by 
management of a monetary incentive plan. In many 
cases, where a plan is finally evolved it proves in- 
effective in practice because the executives who par- 
ticipated in its development did not thoroughly un- 
derstand the reasons for labor’s objections to it. 


OBJECTIONS NOT UNIFORM 


Representatives of organized labor have given many 
reasons justifying their members’ opposition to wage 
incentives. In general, the greatest emphasis comes 
from instances of unfairness, inequities and complexi- 
ties of plans in operation. Close study of the atti- 
tudes of the most articulate labor leaders reveals no 
homogeneity of thinking on their part toward wage 
incentive systems. For example, William Gomberg, 
of the management engineering department of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL), stated, in a special analysis prepared for Tue 
ConFERENCE Boarp, that labor’s frequent objections 
to wage incentive plans were of two kinds—technical 
and economic. Objections on the technical side in- 
clude (1) the limitations of the time study technique 
itself; (2) the claims of the engineers and other tech- 
nical personnel using the technique; (3) the insist- 
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ence of management that the determination of pro- 
duction standards is the sole prerogative of manage- 
ment. 

Compare Mr. Gomberg’s objections with this state- 
ment by a representative of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO): “The purpose of time study is to 
measure a fair day’s work. In introducing incentives, 
we are asking a man to do more than a fair day’s 
work. Therefore, we should hold out more filthy 
lucre to him and say, ‘If you do more than you are 
supposed to do, you will get more money.’. . . If a 
man increased his earnings, some whippersnapper 
would come out of the office with a stopwatch and 
cut the price. That is why labor is against incentive 
systems.” 

In the October, 1943, issue of The American Federa- 
tionist, the following viewpoint is given: “To a work- 
er, his wage is the essence of his livelihood. Faced 
with the prospect of frequent change, the worker 
wants to have a standard rate of pay to go with his 
job, so that if he must change, he can carry the rate 
with him. This gives him a sense of security. Such 
sense of stability of work and income can cut down 
on the rate of turnover far more effectively than any 
incentive plan. Uncertainty as to the rate his job 
carries is present even under a group bonus, but is 
more acute where complicated point systems are in 
operation.” 


WHAT’S BEHIND THE OBJECTIONS 


One of the most widely expressed objections by 
labor to wage incentives is the fear that increased 
productivity, whether through a technological change 
or an incentive plan, may mean fewer jobs. During 
the war, this argument lost much of its force because 
of the general shortage of manpower, but it is likely 
to reappear if unemployment increases. The counter 
argument that increased productivity will eventually 
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result in increased jobs is apparently not very con- 
vincing to the individual worker. However great the 
number of jobs elsewhere, lack of provisions to take 
care of a worker displaced as a result of increased 
productivity is a serious obstacle toward the endorse- 
ment of wage incentives by labor. This fear of un- 
employment is evidenced in the widespread distrust 
that many workers have of anything “new” or “dif- 
ferent” in industrial management and methods. 

Another objection held by labor is that some in- 
centive plans are used to support a low level of 
basic pay. Under present wage stabilization regu- 
lations, this objection has lost considerable sig- 
nificance, since guaranteed basic hourly wages must 
be within the rate pattern of hourly wages prevailing 
in the local area and industries. With the elimination 
of wage controls, however, it is possible that incen- 
tives in some instances will again be used in lieu of 
rises in basic hourly rates. Companies that have suc- 
ceeded in the past in eliminating this objection have 
maintained a clear distinction between basic wages 
and incentive pay. Whether management will ever 
be able to decrease wages in order to lower costs is 
problematical. Some executives, however, have dem- 
onstrated that the most efficient industries maintain 
high hourly rates. Executives in these companies 
recognize that the wages paid are not so important 
as unit labor costs. 

There is also the related objection that wage in- 
centives are sometimes used by unscrupulous and 
uninformed employers as a labor-driving device. 
Instances in which wage incentive plans have proved 
mutually satisfactory have been developed in com- 
panies which recognize the delicate and intricate na- 
ture of the plan and the time and patience required 
for its installation and administration. This knowl- 
edge, and its application, tends to eliminate the labor- 
driving aspects of incentives. 

An underlying, yet rarely advanced, reason for 
labor’s opposition is that the more directly the worker 
controls the amount of compensation he receives, the 
less need he is likely to feel for union assistance. Some 
labor leaders, however, do not regard this as a sound 
reason because they feel that union assistance is 
needed to secure higher base rates and that when 
base rates are raised or lowered, incentive rates are 
equally affected. 


PRESENT TRENDS 


While the intensity of the objections to wage in- 
centive systems has not decreased, recent develop- 
ments reveal that these objections may be overcome 
by a plan that meets the union’s requirements. A 
resolution passed by the executive board of the UAW 
(CIO) reaffirms the UAW’s traditional opposition to 
incentive systems, but provides for specific approval 
following submittal of the plan by the local to the 
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international union’s engineering division. Plans thus 
submitted would then be judged according to the 
minimum requirements established by the Executive 
Board. These requirements are: 


1. No system of incentive wage payment shall be ap- 
plied before it has received the approval of the member- 
ship of the local union or the plant unit and of the 
international union. 

2. The local union or plant unit operating under a 
wage-incentive system shall retain the right at any time 
to eliminate such a system when it has become apparent 
to the union that such a system is failing to secure the 
objectives for which it was established. 

3. In the event any UAW plant now operating on a 
day-rate basis shall convert to an incentive system, guar- 
anteed hourly base rates under such a system shall be 
no less than the previous hourly day rates in all classifi- 
cations. 

4. Incentive payments above the base rate for all 
productive workers shall be in direct proportion to the 
increase of production above the previously established 
normal standard. Incentive shall be computed upon an 
hourly or daily basis. 

5. Base rates and production standards shall remain 
unchanged, except when, in the opinion of the union and 
the company, substantial changes in product, methods or 
equipment shall have taken place. 

6. Some methods of participation in incentive earnings 
must be insured for nonproduction workers as well as 
direct production workers. Such participation, however, 
must not be at the expense of earnings to be received by 
production workers. 

7. The introduction of incentive systems must be re- 
stricted to plants now able to assure either full and con- 
tinuous weekly employment or a guaranteed weekly wage 
equal to forty times the basic hourly rate. 


Other unions are also willing to accept wage in- 
centive plans with specific restrictions. Some of these 
assert the right to police the administration of the 
plan in order to avoid any possible exploitation of 
their members. A number of labor leaders go further 
and request the right to participate on an equal basis 
with management in the installation and administra- 
tion of production standards. This type of request 
usually raises the question as to whether labor should 
share in the establishment of operating policy or 
whether it is exclusively a management prerogative. 
Whatever the answer, there are some companies that 
have complied with the request and have trained 
union time-study stewards. One such company claims 
that union grievances over rates were reduced to one 
per cent of the previous amount, and that these res- 
sults can be attributed to the fact that employees 
have confidence in the union’s time-study stewards. 
There is little doubt that unions are partial to this 
type of participation. Whether it will become more 
widely accepted may be governed by many factors. 
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particularly management’s eagerness to share this re- 
sponsibility, and the willingness of labor leaders to 
cooperate wholeheartedly. 

One segment of management feels that the best 
basic defense against the attacks on incentives is a 
greater realization, particularly by labor, that the 
best assurance for high-volume production, continu- 
ity of employment and a high standard of living is 
the ability to maintain the lowest possible prices 
along with high purchasing power. These executives 
claim that sound wage incentive plans are justified 
because they directly increase production and lower 
costs. This line of reason also emphasizes the neces- 
sity for management to do everything possible to 
dispel the fear of the worker that his job will not be 
secure under incentives. The more effectively this 
can be done the greater will be the worker’s willing- 
ness to cooperate. A wage incentive plan may either 
work as a constructive force for increasing produc- 
tion or as a means of disrupting labor relations and 
lowering production. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Discussion of this problem with experienced in- 
dustrial engineers has produced the following care- 
fully developed recommendations. If they should be 
adopted it is believed that many of labor’s present ob- 
jections to wage incentives may lose their significance. 


1. Make incentive pay objectives proportional to the 
opportunity for accomplishment. 


2. Do not tamper with the true objectives of a wage- 
incentive system. The commonly accepted objectives 
are (1) to pay workers in some degree for their accom- 
plishment rather than on the basis of the time they spent 
at work, and (2) to effect substantial decreases in the 
unit cost of production and permit substantial increases 
in wages. 


3. Administer the wage incentive fairly. Avoid being 


swayed by accidental or temporary circumstances. This 
requires the continued attention of top management. 

4. Keep production standards on a reasonable, uniform 
level, independent of past performance, and make no 
changes unless the necessary work requirements are 
changed. Give the unions the opportunity to understand 
such changes and allow them the right of appeal through 
grievance machinery. Establish the production standard 
as the amount of work performed per unit of time by a 
normal, qualified operator under normal conditions. De- 
velop standards by a trained analyst, capable of sound 
judgment and effort rating, based on calculated time 
study where practicable. Protect time-study men against 
pressure by management or labor in seeking to bias their 
investigations. 

5. Never guarantee or limit incentive awards. Base them 
on a sufficient, but not excessive, additional pay over and 
above the hourly rate considered adequate for day work 
pay. Allow the worker to benefit according to his indi- 
vidual ability and willingness to apply himself. 

6. Protect incentive systems against uncontrollable 
losses of time, but do not pay for idle time. 


7. Keep all procedures related to incentive pay as 
simple as possible and be sure they are thoroughly un- 
derstood by all concerned. 

8. Obtain real agreement between management and 
labor before adopting or modifying an incentive plan. 


9. Do not instal an incentive plan simply to give in- 
creases in pay, unless there is a proportionate increase 
in production. 

10. Keep temporary standards to a minimum and be 
certain it is understood by all that they are only tempo- 
rary. 

11. Before installing a wage incentive plan, make sure 
it is founded on properly evaluated basic wage rates. A 
proper job evaluation will appraise the normal effort 
on each job, and work on the more difficult and impor- 
tant jobs will be paid proportionately more than work 
of a less difficult nature. 

Russet, A. HeppeNn 
Management Research Division 


Clarifying Supervisory Responsibility 


IGH-GRADE performance in a supervisory po- 

sition requires a thorough understanding of the 
responsibilities, functions, and authority attached to 
the job. In order to clarify these aspects of super- 
vision, one company has developed an outline that 
provides a framework for discussing each one in de- 
tail. 
’ The outline, which is reproduced below, was de- 
veloped as a tool for members of the line organization 
to be used in training their subordinate supervisors. 


It forms the basis for a personal discussion between 
the supervisor and his superior. 

The outline provides for, first, a consideration of 
the major responsibilities of the supervisor; second. 
the normal functions involved in carrying out that 
responsibility; and third, the scope of authority avail- 
able in the performance of those functions. 

The responsibilities have been purposely kept few 
in number and are stated in fairly general terms. This 
was done to avoid a long list of detailed responsibili- 
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SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY, FUNCTIONS AND AUTHORITY 


RESPONSIBILITY FUNCTIONS! AUTHORITY? 
1. For getting work done Planning enn teee sor ______ To reject work for failure to meet standards of 
, Checking 50 / e eee eee quality or quantity..............seeeeeeee a 
Rejecting work.............+- _______ To reassign work to meet an emergency — 


Sion ier P a. Involving assignment of employees to 
cigs cH Se ea work of similar or less-skilled grade... ... we. 
proving methods........... 


b. Involving assignment of employees to 
Assigning or reassigning work. . work of higher grade..........-.-++++> ———— 


To requisition supplies 

To rearrange work locations 

To increase or decrease the working force 

To make changes in method or procedure. ... . —— 
To authorize overtime.........-0+-0+eeeeees = 
To authorize minor expenditures...........-. ee 


2, For developing and maintain- 


To select employees...........-------+-+++> —— 
ing an efficient working force 


To dismiss employees who do not qualify dur- 

ing traming periods: (ecen o9e> amare = 
To correct or reprimand for inefficient work. .. —__— 
To demote for inefficient work..............- ae 2 ae 
To discharge for inefficient work............. ae 


Selecting employees........... 
Planning instruction.......... 
Jobi training). waspuecisyeciiae © 
Installing new procedures...... 
Developing assistants......... 
Retraining ier sacctane + ae syste 


3. For developing and maintain- 


To take disciplinary action (see above). ...... 
ing a high level of morale 


To eliminate minor causes of grievances...... . 
To act in the grievance procedure............ 


To rate subordinates with respect to — 
Perodié rating.c.2-s6 cigs - pee eee eee 


Promotion, < escoard he eases eee a ee 
To grant employees time off................. 


Inducting new employees...... 


Interpret and enforce company 
policies and rulesforemployees —____ 


Maintain discipline........... ——— 
Maintain good physical working 
Conditions: jancsonsacee ss se ee 
Safeguard employees’ health... —___ 
Carry out union agreement. .... —____ 
Handle grievances............ ss 
Evaluate employees........... 


. Forpreparing adequate records To initiate studies to determine standards of 


individual performance...............---+ a 


Assembling data concerning de- 
partment’s operation........ 


Analyzing data for determining 
eficiency sre cits sides cules 


Personnel information........ 


Preparation of reports for man- 
agement. done Vee sass 


- For cooperation with supe- 
riors and fellow supervisors 


. For maintaining good cus- 
tomer and public relations 


{Under ‘ Functions,” indicate the extent to which the supervisor should delegate the function: D—Dele 
‘Under “Authority,” indicate the extent of the supervisor's authority: (1) Ful 


mendation for superior’s approval, 


Acting ‘as a representative of 
WMANAEMICNU re ees sive hs nie 
Supervising with the best inter- 
ests of the entire organization 
TE MING snore eee 
Keeping management informed 
Assisting other supervisors to 
perform their departmental 


Fihetions: Pcie Sire rw cae 


Individual iccc.ssurs Mec aiete os Seesimtoate 


Training subordinates in good 
customer relations.......... 


To initiate discussions with fellow supervisors 
concerning flow of work between departments 


To initiate changes in local procedures to expe- 
dite flow of work between departments... .. 


To request nonroutine departmental service 
from fellow supervisors.................4- 


To accede to such requests from fellow super- 
VISOLS wis crus usuieuwisgs tierce tale oleh es eke arte 


To accept appointment to committee perform- 
ing a civic function; as, Red Cross, Commu- 
nity Chest; eb, ss ccs anemones reer 


To accept membership in organizations of eivic 
nature, such as service clubs............... 


To accept position as officer in organizations of 
civic nature, such as service clubs.......... 


To appear as a representative of the company 
before public groups..................... 


To stand for election to public office.......... 
To schedule departmental meetings for training 
purposes >; « Sov seated eke eae 


te; S—Share; N—Not delegate or share. 


authority; (2) Full esthorieg: but inform superior of action taken; (8) Recom- 
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ties in which the relative significance of some of the 
more important items might be lost. 

Under “Functions,” provision is made for the line 
superior to discuss with the supervisor what part the 
supervisor is to take personally in handling the vari- 
ous functions. Some supervisors have made the mis- 
take of not properly appraising their duties, either 
attempting to do too much personally or assigning 
improperly things that they ought to do themselves. 
By considering each function separately, whether to 
delegate, share, or personally perform it, the superior 
may give the supervisor the benefit of his experience 
on practical problems. 

Under “Authority,” an attempt has been made to 
list the more frequently occurring situations which 
call for decision. The theory that there are three 
degrees of authority has been utilized: (1) the right 
to act with full authority without necessity for dis- 
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cussion with the superior; (2) the right to act with 
full authority, but with the necessity of informing 
the superior of the action taken; and (3) the right 
to act, but only after the superior’s approval of a 
recommendation. 

The outline provides spaces for entering code sym- 
bols indicating how functions are to be performed and 
the degrees of authority to be exercised. Space is 
also available for the entry of additional items. 

The outline may be used in a number of ways for 
the development of better supervision: (1) review- 
ing the job with present supervisors; (2) training new 
supervisors; (3) developing standard practices in su- 
pervision; (4) appraising the performance of super- 
visors; and (5) developing and coordinating group- 
training programs, 

Wru1am W. MussMAnn 
Management Research Division 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Labor Legislation and Union Discipline 


The present Federal Administration regained some 
of the prestige it lost within the ranks of organized 
labor when President Truman reversed his position 
and vetoed the Case bill. The bill included within its 
provisions the right of government to establish a 
labor-management mediation board which would have 
the right to require “any person to refrain or cease 
and desist from calling, or assisting in any manner, a 
strike arising out of such (labor) dispute” after the 
board had concluded that collective bargaining and 
mediation had broken down and that a compulsory 
arbitration award binding upon both parties was es- 
sential. 

However, a bill known as the anti-racketeering bill, 
introduced by Senator Hobbs of Alabama, and obvi- 
ously aimed at the malpractices within the ranks of 
organized labor, was passed by the House and Senate, 
and signed by the President. The passage of the 
Hobbs bill evoked considerable criticism by labor 
leaders on the ground that there were enough laws 
which would penalize criminal violators of existing 
statutes. 

The Hobbs bill is designed to prevent “racketeer- 
ing by labor unions.” In signing the bill, President 
Truman stated that it was not intended to deprive 
organized labor of any of its recognized rights, and 
that it did not take away from organized labor “the 
right to strike, to picket, to take other legitimate and 
peaceful concerted action.” 

An outstanding industry observer stated recently 


in justifying the passage of legislation like the Case 
bill that “regardless of the ultimate end of the Case 
bill, the public will be served. Labor will lose more 
if it continues to fight acceptance of reasonable re- 
sponsibility than if it cooperates in revising the one- 
sided laws now in effect.” Yet all is not serene within 
the American Federation of Labor in regard to the 
National Labor Relations Act. Some AFL spokesmen 
feel that the act, as it has been interpreted, is not 
conducive to the protection of AFL craft unions. 


With the obvious trend within the halls of Congress 
toward passage of legislation to counter the New Deal 
labor legislation, there is noticeable on the collective 
bargaining front a desire by labor leaders like William 
Green, Phillip Murray, Emil Rieve, and David Du- 
binsky to bring about greater self-discipline among 
unionists. “Unions must now accept responsibility,” 
says Mr. Rieve, “not only to their membership, but 
to employers and the general public.” 


To foster a greater sense of responsibility, labor 
unions within the CIO and AFL are preparing man- 
uals for the benefit of their members. In addition, 
instructors are being trained by international unions 
who will return to their local unions and train rank- 
and-file members. Manuals distributed by unions like 
the International Association of Machinists, the 
UAW-(CIO), the UE-(CIO) and the ILGWU 
emphasize that collective bargaining is a continuous 
process and that the agreement should be applied and 
interpreted every day in the year. These manuals, 
however, do not generally, cover production-line prob- 
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lems, which are handled through the case history 
method in discussion groups. 

Labor publications of some of the international 
unions present case histories of grievances. Manage- 
ment is also using this method of discussing grievance 
issues through the medium of plant publications. Some 
of these publications receive the cooperation of em- 
ployees who are also members of a bargaining unit. 


Seniority and Transfers 


A UAW-(CIO) collective-bargaining contract with 
a midwestern automobile parts manufacturer gives 
dates for determining an employee’s seniority for pur- 
poses of layoff or recall. Only employees who have 
not been absent from the company for more than 
eighteen months, are eligible for reemployment rights. 
The pertinent sections of the contract read: 


“Employees hired after March 31, 1934, shall hold 
seniority rights from the first date of employment after 
March 31, 1934, providing that thereafter they had 
neither quit nor been dismissed, and providing that such 
employees’ service was of sufficient length to establish 
seniority under past agreements. 

“All employees who are on the payroll of the company 
on January 30, 1936, established all their seniority in the 
department in which they were working at thai date. 
Employees who were laid off on January 30, 1936, estab- 
lished all their seniority in the department in which they 
were working on the seniority date established under 
Section 1 and 2. Intradepartmental seniority of male and 
female employees shall be determined separately. 

“Employees on the secondary seniority list of the com- 
pany on the date of signing this contract will be trans- 
ferred to the permanent seniority list for the department 
in which they were working on that date. If laid off on 
that date. they will be transferred to the permanent 
seniority list for the department in which they were 
working at the time of last layoff prior to execution of 
this contract. Upon completing thirty continuous calen- 
dar days’ service, probationary employees will be given 
permanent seniority in the department in which they 
are working on that date. Employees who hold perma- 
nent department seniority in one department and are 
working as temporary employees in another department 
on the date of execution of this contract may elect in 
writing within thirty days from the date of execution of 
this contract to transfer their permanent department 
seniority to the department in which they were working 
on the date of execution of this contract. 

“In case of elimination of any department, employces 
who prior to January 30, 1936, held seniority in more 
than one department covered by this contract shall be 
transferred to the department covered by this contract 
in which they held original seniority provided that such 
employees have neither quit nor been dismissed. 

“In case of elimination of any department covered un- 
der this contract, employees with seniority in only one 
department shall be prorated with their seniority to other 
departments covered under this contract, as negotiated 
by the Management and Executive Shop Committee. 

“In case of drastic elimination of jobs in any depart- 


ment covered under this contract, the company agrees to 

negotiate with the Executive Committee in regard to 

prorating such employees to other departments covered 
under this contract.” 

On this everlasting problem of seniority Andrew 
J. Percival, former Director of Industrial Relations, 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, in a recent article, stated 
that the administration of seniority depends on the 
particular industry, the particular union, and the par- 
ticular management. “Seldom, if ever, have the parties 
to a collective-bargaining agreement been able to list 
all the details or anticipate in writing the many things 
that are brought about by changes in manufacturing, 
economic and social changes, geographical location 
changes,” says Mr. Percival. “Unilateral administra- 
tion in any situation is most difficult and sooner or 
later digs its own grave. Seniority, being such an in- 
tegral part of the satisfactory relationship of those 
who work for the enterprise, and those who manage 
it, represents the true symbol of the relationship be- 
tween the parties, not only in seniority, but in almost 
all other things.” 

It is becoming more and more obvious that there 
are no set patterns covering the seniority problem. It 
is, as many observers point out, a problem closely 
allied to the general picture within the local situation. 


Physical Examinations 


The position of many labor unions toward physical 
examination of employees by the company has gen- 
erally been one of opposition. Opposition of craft 
unionists within the American Federation of Labor 
to periodic examinations have been based on a fear 
that management would utilize the physical report to 
release employees who have served the company long 
and faithfully. 

In recent years, however, there has been a notice- 
able change in the attitude of CIO, AFL and inde- 
pendent union leaders on this question. A master 
agreement between twelve AFL unions and a mid- 
western branch of a large industry contains the 
following clause: 


“Applicants for employment will be required to pass 
the physical examination to be made by the employer’s 
physician. In case an applicant is disqualified by the 
employer’s physician he may be examined by another 
physician, which the applicant will select from a list of 
not more than ten (none of whom is on the payroll of 
either party), which has been mutually agreed upon by 
the employer and the metal trades committee. In the 
event the second physician by certificate indicates the 
applicant is acceptable for employment under the grades 
established under the employer’s rules and _ regulations, 
the applicant may then be referred to Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, Missouri, whose decision shall be final. The 
expense of the second examination shall not be borne 
by the employer. The cost of the third examination shall 
be paid by the employer only if its physician has ren- 
dered a minority decision. 
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“The employer reserves the right to require similar 
physical examinations of any men called back for reem- 
ployment or after a furlough or at any time, if in its 
judgment the circumstances warrant. 


“All physical examinations, except those of new em- 
ployees, will be on company time. 

= - an employee returning to work will not be 
caused to lose wages as a result of a delay in his physi- 
cal examination; provided the examination shows that 
he was fit to return to work at the time he was examined. 


“Employees returning from illness or injury shall give 
the company twenty-four hours’ notice in advance of 
their regular starting time.” 


Discipline Policies 


There is a noticeable increase in the number of dis- 
ciplinary clauses in collective-bargaining contracts. 
Some clauses indicate in detail the company’s rights 
to discipline workers, and the method through which 
the worker may appeal the disciplinary measure 
through the grievance procedure if he feels that he is 
a victim of wrongful action. 

The following two clauses are taken from two re- 
cently negotiated union contracts: 


“The company, in directing the working force, may 
exert its undisputed right to reprimand, invoke proper 
disciplinary measures, and suspend or discharge for good 
cause provided such right is not exercised for the purpose 
of discrimination. 


“In the event an employee on the seniority list shall be 
suspended or discharged from employment and _ believes 
he has been unjustly dealt with, such suspension or 
discharge shall constitute a case to be handled in accord- 
ance with the grievance procedure. Should it be decided 
under the rules of this contract that an injustice has 
been done with regard to the employee’s suspension or 
discharge, the company agrees to reinstate him and pay 
full compensation at his prevailing rate for the time 
lost. 


“The company must be notified of a claim of wrong- 
ful suspension or discharge within three working days 
after same occurs and the case shall be taken up prompt- 
ly and diligent efforts made to dispose of it within five 
working days. 

“Upon being notified of his discharge or suspension it 
shall be the duty of the employee to leave his depart- 
ment and go to the plant employment office. If the noti- 
fication occurs outside of regular business hours the em- 
ployee shall report to the employment office during the 
next working day. The employee’s shop steward or 
other available union representative shall be notified im- 
mediately and given the opportunity to review such case 
with the employee and others before the records in the 
employment department are closed. The wages of the 
employee shall cease at the time of his suspension or dis- 
charge, excepting in cases where it is determined later 
that the Company’s action was not warranted. 


“The company reserves the right to discharge or sus- 
pend any employee for any reason which the company 


considers justifiable cause for discharge or suspension. 
In grievances arising out of the application of the pro- 
visions of this Article, arbitration thereof shall be lim- 
ited to the determination of the facts upon which the 
action of the company was based. Article VII, ‘Arbitra- 
tion’ herein shall not be construed so as to give a board 
of arbitration power to disregard this reservation except 
where discrimination within the meaning of Article IX, 
‘No Discrimination’ herein, is proved conclusively.” 


* * * 


“The corporation has a right to discipline or dis- 
charge employees for proper and just cause. If an em- 
ployee is discharged or is disciplined, he may demand a 
hearing. It is agreed that when an employee is wrong- 
fully discharged or disciplined he shall be reinstated and 
compensated for all lost time at his regular rate of pay.” 


Training Program 


Union contracts sometimes contain provisions 
which specify that management can give special 
training to specially qualified employees. In an agree- 
ment covering paper-mill employees, management re- 
tains the right under its training program to choose 
employees that it considers specially qualified and to 
train them for other positions within the enterprise. 
But the union may utilize the grievance procedure to 
question the training of a particular employee or 
group of employees. The contract states: 


“Management may give special training in the oper- 
ating and maintenance fields to specially qualified em- 
ployees. Typical of such training is the junior tradesmen 
training program, training men for key operating assign- 
ments, and training men to man additional or new oper- 
ating units of the corporation. Employees who are to 
receive this training shall be chosen, if at all possible, 
from among the regular employees, rather than being 
brought in from the outside. Employees engaged in such 
training programs shall continue to accumulate seniority 
on the occupation for which they are training unless some 
other seniority status is mutually agreed upon by the 
union and the corporation during the training period. 
Management shall keep the designated union representa- 
tive concerned fully informed of any such training pro- 
gram. 

“Arrangements may also be made for a salaried em- 
ployee to temporarily serve in a progression of hourly paid 
operating jobs, for the purpose of acquiring such experi- 
ence as is pre-requisite to some position in the sales, ac- 
counting, laboratory, research, or some nonoperating 
field. No hourly paid employee shall lose any job senior- 
ity, nor be subject to any demotion or cut in rate, nor be 
deprived of any hours of work because of this program. 
Management shall keep the designated union representa- 
tive concerned fully informed of any such training pro- 
gram. 

“If it becomes necessary for the salaried employee to 
abandon this training and to permanently take a regular 
hourly paid operating job, he shall be transferred to the 
hourly payroll of an appropriate department in the low- 
est job of the progression providing there is a vacancy. 
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His job and department seniority will start as of the date 
of the transfer.” 


International Wage Minimum 


An international multilateral treaty establishing 
minimum wages and maximum hours of work for 
seamen has been adopted for the first time in his- 
tory, through the passage of a convention (also re- 
ferred to as a treaty) at the Maritime Conference of 
the International Labor Organization, which was held 
in Seattle, Washington, in June of this year. 

Adherents to the establishment of such interna- 
tional minimum wage patterns look forward to simi- 
lar conventions covering other industries which are 
international in scope. 

This particular convention was but one of nine 
adopted at the maritime conference. The others dealt 
with “living and working conditions of seamen on 
board ship, crew quarters, vacations with pay, and 
social security.” The convention was approved by 
a vote of 55-21. Seven delegates abstained. The ILO 
constitution requires a two thirds majority for the 
approval of a convention. 


AsrRAHAM A. DessER 
Management Research Department 


Clague Heads BLS 


RESIDENT TRUMAN, on July 30, nominated 
Dr. Ewan Clague as Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics to succeed Dr. Isador Lubin, and his nomina- 
tion was approved in the closing hours of Congress. 
Dr. Clague had been Director of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Social Security Board since 
1940, and during the four previous years had been 
either associate director or director of the board’s 
bureau of research and statistics. He received his 
A.B. and M.A. from the University of Washington, 
and his Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin in 
1929. While taking postgraduate work in the two 
universities, he served as an instructor in economics. 
From 1926 to 1928, Dr. Clague was a commissioner 
of conciliation with the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and hence comes to the bureau with 
at least some familiarity with its operations. In 1928- 
1929 he was research assistant in the business re- 
search bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and occupied a similar position in 1930 with 
the Institute of Human Relations at Yale. Between 
1931 and 1936, he was director of research and profes- 
sor of social research at the Pennsylvania School of 
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Social Work. Published works, of which Dr. Clague 
is either co-author or author, are “Ten Thousand Out 
of Work” (1933), “After the Shutdown” (1934), and 
“Charitable Trusts” (1935) . 

Dr. Lubin had tendered his resignation as com- 
missioner, effective January 31, 1946, but had been 
on leave since 1941 to perform other tasks. During 
this five-year period, Dr. A. Ford Hinrichs was act- 
ing commissioner. He resigned that position on July 
1, effective July 5. For the period from July 6 to 
August 20, Mrs. Aryness Joy Wickens, Assistant 
Commissioner, was appointed by Secretary Schwellen- 
bach to serve as interim acting commissioner. 

During Dr. Hinrichs’ regime as acting commissioner 
there was considerable conflict between him and the 
AFL and the CIO, particularly in connection with 
labor’s efforts to break the Little Steel formula by 
discrediting the BLS cost of living index.’ It would 
seem that this conflict was the reason for the failure 
to appoint him commissioner when Dr. Lubin re- 
signed. Dr. Hinrichs’ continuation in office as act- 
ing commissioner apparently hinged upon his desire 
to see the bureau assured of competent leadership in 
the future. In his letter of resignation he stated: 


“Your oral statements and your letter to me of May 
23 would seem to insure the excellence of the Bureau’s 
leadership in the future. No one would ask more than 
that the Commissioner be a ‘person concerning whose pro- 
fessional competence and integrity there will be [not] 
the slightest doubt and that such recommendation [to 
the President of a candidate] will only be made after 
consultation with the Presidents of the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the American Statistical Associa- 
tion.’ This assurance seemed a prerequisite to my ap- 
pearance before the Appropriations Committee a few 
weeks ago, in view of your earlier statement to me that 
if I pressed for an immediate decision on the Commis- 
sionership you would have no alternative other than to 
submit the name of a man whose nomination in the cir- 
cumstances I was sure would ruin the Bureau. Unpleas- 
ant as it has been to ‘sit tight’ during this period of re- 
newed controversy, I feel amply repaid by this assur- 
ance as to the future leadership of the fact-finding 
agency on which we all depend for about half of the 
most widely used current economic statistics that are 
compiled by the Federal Government.” 


Secretary Schwellenbach in his letter accepting the 
resignation included the following: 


“When on May 23rd I asked you to stay for this 
period I gave you assurance that the Bureau would be 
headed by a person whose professional competence and 
integrity could not be questioned, and that my recom- 
mendation of such a person would only be made after 
consultation with the Presidents of the American Statis- 
tical Association and the American Economic Associa- 
tion, That assurance was given as the result of the 
firm determination on my part that the Bureau of La- 


‘See The Conference Board Report, “A Critical Analysis of the 
Meany-Thomas Report on the Cost of Living,” April, 1944, 
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bor Statistics shall be free and independent and one 

upon which everyone can rely.” 

It is interesting to note that the Secretary in con- 
sulting with the president of the American Statistical 
Association on his recommendation, thereby permit- 
ted Dr. Lubin to have a voice in the selection of his 
successor. 

It remains to be seen how harmonious Dr. Clague’s 
relations will be with the great labor unions. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of National Affairs, Dr. Clague 
plans to study promptly the expenditure patterns of 
families of wage earners and clerical workers, used by 
the BLS to weight its consumers’ price (cost of liv- 
ing) index, and hopes to establish the validity of the 
bureau’s findings. So far, the several groups who 
have investigated the BLS index and have found it 
to be accurate and reliable, have been unable to con- 
vince the critical labor groups they are right. The 
investigating groups included such outstanding au- 
thorities as Professor Frederick C. Mills and Profes- 
sor Wesley C. Mitchell. 

The bureau has been doing outstanding work in the 
field of labor statistics for many years and Dr. Clague 
is to be congratulated on the opportunity afforded 
him to direct the carrying on of this work. R.A.S. 


Employment in June 


IVILIAN employment increased slightly more 

than one million persons during June, and was 
500,000 above the comparable period last year. Con- 
tinued increases beginning in March of this year 
brought civilian employment in June close to 1.5 
million above its VJ-day level. The June increase 
in the civilian sector was partly offset by a reduc- 
tion of 400,000 in military personnel, which brought 
the total number of persons employed or in the 
Armed Forces to 55.7 million, approximately 650,- 
000 above May. 

Simultaneously, the number of persons unemployed 
dropped to under 2 million. With unemployment ap- 
proaching a minimum, the earmarks of a tight labor 
market consequently became apparent. Shortages of 
labor became increasingly acute in a number of indus- 
tries, and were the major obstacles to more rapid 
employment expansion. 

Civilian nonagricultural employment showed 4 
further substantial gain of over 400,000 during the 
month, reflecting sizable increases in factories and 
mines owing to termination of work stoppages, and 
a continued large advance in construction employ- 
ment. 
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The rapid recovery in May from the coal strike 
was furthered this month by an increase of 80,000 
in the number of persons engaged in mining. Em- 
ployment in the industry is now 5% higher than last 
June. The increase of over 200,000 in construction 
raised employment in that industry to well over 2 
million, almost 1 million above the VJ-day level. 


Employment and Unemployment! 


In Thousands 
Distribution of Labor Force ed cen 
and Employmen} 
Junet May} April June 
Unemployment.......... 1,589 | 2,178 | 3,244 
Excess of employment over 
economic labor force..| .... coms a othe 8,869r 
Total employment....... 55,685 | 55,052 | 53,941 64,991 
JApricultiiret matinee 11,504 | 10,894 | 9,744 11,320 
Forestry and fishing. .... 183 174 164 183 
Total industry.......... 19,163 | 18,759 | 18,822 21,299 
Extraction of minerals. . 634 554 363 649 
Manufacturing......... 12,171 | 12,076 | 11,988 15,394 
Construction........... 2,277 | 2,052 | 1,802 1,380 
Transportation......... 2,937 | 2,947 | 3,052 2,929 
Public utilities......... 1,145 | 1,129 | 1,117 948 
Trade, distribution and 
finances. se. eee 8,097 | 8,115 | 8,186 7,411 
Service industries (includ- 
ing Armed Forces)... . .| 15,540 | 15,911 | 16,324 || 24,344 || 23,320 
Miscellaneous industries 
__and services.......... 1,199 | 1,199 | 1,200 || 1,452 || 1,458 


1Subject to revision rRevised 


Employment in public utilities has been expand- 
ing. An increase of 16,000 for the month, brought 
the industry to a level 22% above last June. The 
telephone industry, which was hard pressed for la- 
bor and civilian materials, and the electric light and 
power industry have experienced a rapid employment 
growth in recent months. 

As industrial employment expanded, gains in the 
service activities were also shown. An additional 
45,000 persons were on the payrolls of service estab- 
lishments this month, and fully 700,000 more than 
last June or last August. The number of government 
employees, however, dropped both for the month 
and for the year. 

The number of workers in factories increased 95,- 
000 between May and June to a level of approximate- 
ly 12.2 million. Manufacturing employment is still 
more than 1.5 million under June, 1945. and fully 1 
million below the VJ-day level. The durable and 
nondurable goods group shared almost equally i. 
the rise during the month. The increase in the 
nondurable group was centered mainly in the textile, 
apparel and food groups. Significant contraseasonal 
strength was reflected in the rise of 14,000 in the 
apparel group. 

The number of persons at work on farms this June, 
totaled 11,504,000. This represents an increase of 
610,000, or 6%, for the month. Both family and hired 
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workers were up for the month, 3% and 17% re- 
spectively. While virtually all areas reported an ade- 
quate supply of labor, the seasonal movement of part- 
time farm workers from other activities has height- 
ened the labor supply problem in many industries. 


Rosatyn D. SrmcEeu 
Statistical Division 


Steelworkers’ Institutes 


N THE belief that education for its union officers 

can raise their effectiveness as leaders and nego- 
tiators and diminish the need for resort to the strike 
weapon, the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
has inaugurated a substantial educational program 
this summer. The first major step was a series of four 
one-week institutes at Pennsylvania State College. 
Approximately 400 Pennsylvania members attended 
the series which was completed on August 3. 

The program of study was designed to meet the 
needs of local union officers and committeemen. The 
comprehensiveness of the program is indicated by a 
list of the topics included: 


I. Collective Bargaining 
a. The Trade Agreement 
b. Grievance Procedures 
c. Promotion, Layoff, and Rehire 
d. The Union Scale of Wages and Hours 
e. Production Policies 
f. Mediation and Arbitration 
II. The Labor Movement 
a. What it is 
b. How it grew 
c. International Relations 
III. Labor Legislation 
a. The Union Member as a Citizen 
b. The Rights To Organize and To Strike 
c. The Workers’ Security 
IV. Measuring the Worker’s Production 
a. Job Evaluation 
b. Job Standardization 
V. The Labor Union in the Community (2 sessions) 
VI. Personal Problems and Adjustments 
VII. The Metals Industry 
a. Geography 
b. Production and Price 
c. Technology 
VI. Conducting the Union Meeting — Parliamentary 
Procedure (2 sessions) 
IX. Miscellaneous Topics 
a. Building or Buying Your Home 
b. Typical Union Meeting 
e. Typical Grievance Committee Meeting 
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d. Organizing an Educational Program in Your 
Local 


Each institute ran for one week, Monday through 
Saturday. The schedule provided approximately 
thirty-six hours of classroom work, with additional 
opportunity for informal discussion. Sessions were 
scheduled during the morning, afternoon and evening. 
From one hour to one hour and a half was devoted 
to each topic listed above. 

A. H. Reede, Professor of Economics, Pennsylvania 
State College, served as chairman of the institute. 
Other members of the faculty were obtained through 
the college. The course material was developed joint- 
ly by the district directors of the union and the col- 
lege faculty. 

The college fee of $10 per registrant for instruc- 
tional and other incidental expenses was borne by the 
international union. Members were housed and fed 
at fraternity houses at a cost of $20 a member, the 
cost being absorbed by the individual or his local. 

Although the average amount of previous school- 
ing was low, the members participated in the insti- 
tute with a great deal of interest. Under the guidance 
of instructors with a friendly attitude, discussion was 
lively. At intermissions and between sessions, class- 
room discussions were continued informally among 
teachers and students. 

A similar institute has been scheduled for Ohio 
members of the Steelworkers at Antioch College, for 
the week of August 11. W. W.M. 


Notes on Profit-sharing Plans 


Veterans receive the benefit of an exception in the 
standard wage dividend policy of the Kodak Company. 
While the basic rules of eligibility require employment 
in 1945 in order to qualify for the annual wage dividend, 
veterans are eligible for payment if they returned to 
work and were actively employed on or before March 
14 of this year. A minimum dividend of $15 is paid 
regardless of the individual’s length of service. 

* * * 


Under the company savings, profit sharing and re- 
tirement fund, the Norris Stamping & Manufacturing 
Company stimulates interest by issuing a statement to 
each employee reflecting his credits in the fund. This 
supplements the general statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements and a detailed balance sheet. 

* * * 

Apportionment of earnings to individual employees 
on the basis of years of service with the company is the 
main feature of the new employees’ profit-sharing plan 
of the Geo. A. Hormel Company. Up to twenty-six 
years of service, the longer the employee stays with the 
company the larger is his share in any money turned 
over to the trust. After twenty-six years he continues 
to share but his share does not increase. 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


| A eewete all payroll statistics for the 
i twenty-five manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by Tue Conrerence Boarp rose from May 
to June. Hourly earnings reached a new peak level, 
as they had during the four previous months, and 
employment rose almost to the level of last August, 
just before the end of the war. Reported wage-rate 
increases were lower than in the last few months, 
amounting to only 0.4% for all workers. 


EARNINGS 


Each month from February through June, hourly 
earnings have reached a new peak level. In June, this 
was $1.189, or 0.8% more than in May. The previous 
high point for hourly earnings was reached last June, 
just before the temporary slump caused by the end of 
the war. Since that price peak there has been an in- 
crease of 7% in the workers’ hourly return. Hourly 
earnings have risen 56.7% since January, 1941, the 
base date of the Little Steel formula, and 65.1% since 
August, 1939, the month before the start of the war. 

The largest single cause for the increasing hourly 
earnings of recent months has been wage-rate in- 
creases. In June, 3.4% of the production workers 
were reported to have received increases averaging 
12.5%. However, since only wage-rate increases actu- 
ally reported to the Board by the companies coop- 
erating in the survey are included in this tabulation 
the figures do not show the complete picture. The 


percentage of “production workers affected” is 
necessarily understated, and the average increase may 
be either under or overstated. In June, only four in- 
dustries reported increases amounting to 1% or more 
for all workers. The biggest was the 2.3% increase 
in the machines and machine-tools group, while the 
workers in the hardware and small parts group of 
foundries and machine shops were reported to have 
received an average increase of 1.8%. 

Weekly earnings showed little variation during the 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 


25 Manufacturing Industries 


Date 


Production Wage-rate 
Wee Increase 
1945 
JUNG NG nay vaste tice eles aeons 1 OA 9.9% 
LL Ycpoh, tharinan: Fue ree ans strc « 0.4 ee} 
ANSUSbsasentis : eee te 0.4 4.5 
Seplember seinen aac 1.5 5.3 
QOctoberyaws Hie ok Seis alee 125 7.0 
INoventber facta, xt eh einee 4.2 9.5 
December...... 5.6 11.5 
1946 
JANUALY cece ee nee Pee 4.4 11.1 
Rebrilaryessts ss ett or 4.0 10.9 
Marchi. en Neer eeca ci scents 10.6 14.4 
tl SOR CRO cy ae Lk 13.9 
LY TE Ss cutee ee 1 air ear ari | 8.4 thay 
JUNE heck. nee fas 12.5 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, TWENTY-FIVE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Date 


SAG ARINC, ih peeets oe. e 
duly sardeonee co 
Tie eee aay Ame 
September.......... 
Octobersae.A..ca6 es 
November.........- 
Decembersccestas cys 


1946 Januaryoo-.....+.-: 


Average 
Actual 
Hours per 
Week per 
Production 
Worker 


45. 
44, 
43 . 
42. 
42. 
41. 
41, 


DAWPRIDOA NowwRwe 


HOH BH ww 


Average 
Nominal 
Hours per 
Week per 
Production 
Worker 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Hourly Earniags Weekly Earnings Actual 

Hours per 

Week per Payrolls 

Production 
Actual Rea) Actual Worker 
205.4 192.1 189.1 176.9 9 ei) 241.3 
204.4 LoL 184.1 172.2 0 ag 226.8 
203.9 191.2 179.4 168.3 2 rr) Q14.4 
200 .6 188.9 171.9 161.9 0 8 178. 4 
199.4 187.6 171.0 160.9 0 ai 178.0 
201.1 188.5 170.7 160.0 2 2 181.3 
203.7 190.2 171.8 160.4 8 ay i 181.6 
204.6 191.0 167.7 82.5 oO 178.6 
208.7 195.6 163.7 thier! 5 PE 
211.8 198.5 174.5 82 oy 0 190.2 
215.3 200.8 176.3 82.1 ms) 201.9 
918.17) 202.5r) 178.5r 79.9r 198.8r 
219.8 203.1 175.8 80.5 207.8 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, JUNE, 1946 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 : 
Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings 
Weekly Employment Toe pies hoe Payrolls 
Hourly, Actual 
INpDusTRY 
June June May 
i “ben 5 | 202.5 | 177-9 | 174.8 | 164.41 le1.@ Piva Be lease | 14057 sole) 6 | 290.2 
i 1 be Satara sieuaidae te sports a) eT OATS 4 178.5 | 166.5 | 140.7 | 180.5 | 317. 

reper ne ene sia tides -e ateherersrsinhnars 218.0 | 216.97] 153.3 .5or yi 112.6 | 104.47} 79.0 72.0r| 172.6 | 156.1r 

Boot andtghoes tccwcusdctem occas hosoiee 170.5 | 169.7 | 149.5 | 150.8 2 100.8 99.2 88.5 88.2 | 150.7 | 149.6 

Chemicalirnrc.caeincacicccre stealer 239.8 | 286.8 | 177.5 | 179.9 AL 188.3 | 185.5 | 1389.5 | 141.2 | 334.2 | 333.7 

Cotton=Northi.3.. fc.ase cos ee rere ec 206.5 | 203.8 | 179.3 9 ny 40.1 40.0 34.8 34.6 71.9 70.8 

Electrical manufacturing...............| 222.4 | 215.7 | 186.8 aS AG 228.6 | 201.6 | 191.8 | 165.3 | 427.0 | 357.4 

Furniture? 2. <ceme is sitcwcew es rementtren 213.9 | 210.1 | 182.2 | 185.0 4 110.1 } 110.9 93.9 97.8 | 200.6 | 205.2 

Hosiery and knit goods.............-.. 250.8 | 250.0 | 214.9 | 205.9 6 82.3 81.3 70.5 66.9 | 176.9 | 167.4 

Tron‘and: steel#/2ieg. 0.5 cece Semone nate 225.5 | 227.9 | 186.0 | 129.5 Ay 118.3 | 114.7 aL.O 64.8 | 160.9 | 148.5 

Leather tanning and finishing.......... 227.4 | 222.8 | 204.1 | 194.2 .6 | 180.3 70.1 65.8 63.0 57.4 | 148.151 12768 

Lumber and millwork. ................ 256.7 | 256.9 | 217.0 | 215.3 .6 | 199.9 51.0 49.9 43.1 41.8 | 110.7 | 107.4 

Meat packing ies cc cerct sis cistern claw: 233.6 | 231.9 | 180.8 | 182.1 ot | 69.1 93.4 99.6 72.4 78.4 | 168.9 | 181.4 

Paint and varnish................-..-.| 198.4 | 195.9 | 172.9 9 .8 | 160.5 | 164.8 | 161.7 | 148.2 | 142.6 | 284.9 | 279.6 
Paperiand pulpicc.avea son's aes levers 208.5 | 205.0 |} 175.1 0 .8 | 159.7 | 143.4 | 189.37] 120.2 | 116.7r} 251.1 | 239.6r 

Paper produicts))0)a ctoccrsissicwielea ts ests 217.8 | 218.0 | 188.2 A .9 | 176.8 | 187.4 | 185.5 |-162.7 | 162.5 | 852.7 | 353.2 

Printing—book and job................ 189.7 | 188.7 | 181.7 8 .9 | 160.4 | 189.6 | 186.4 | 183.5 | 124.8 | 253.7 | 235.7 

Printing—news and magazine.......... 199.1 | 198.7 | 175.3 | 176.9 .0 | 164.3 | 182.5 | 181.9 | 116.9 | 117.5 | 232.3 | 233.3 

Rubberesc ces eee rain es ee cere 210.2 | 211.0 | 177.7 32 .2 | 167.3 | 143.9 | 148.5 | 121.7 | 122.4 | 255.7 | 258.6 

Silkjand rayoussscaciseec. os ess eos 190.7 | 191.1 | 170.1 4 12} 162°9 91.7 89.4 81.6 81.9 | 156.0 | 156.8 

Wool enc s soe res a eiosms seas ecw ave cts 209.1 | 209.1 | 181.1 | 183.0 -4 | 169.9 75.0 74.7 64.9 65.3 | 185.8 |.186.7 

Foundries and machine shops...........| 220.4 | 217.6 | 180.0 | 178.0 .4 | 165.3 | 140.5 | 186.9 | 114.8 | 111.8 | 252.9 | 2438.7 

TS Foundriesis sts cree osc eee oe 211.5 | 210.8 | 168.5 | 167.4 .7 | 155.4 | 1583.9 | 154.2 | 122.7 | 122.6 | 259.8 | 258.1 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 227.5 | 228.5 | 188.6 | 185.6 .8 | 172.3 | 141.2 | 188.1 | 116.8 | 114.5 | 266.3 | 256.3 

8. Heavy equipment................ 200.4 | 197.8 | 163.2 | 160.6 .8 | 149.1 | 110.0 | 109.2 89.4 88.6 179.5 175.4 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 234.6 | 230.3 | 196.3 8 .4 | 179.0 | 141.4 | 189.3 | 118.4 | 116.6 | 277.6 | 268.6 

SOther products.) .c.08 «cess ets « 222.5 | 220.2 | 184.2 A .2 | 170.1 | 145.8 | 187.9 | 120.8 | 114.7 | 267.6 | 252.6 
QS INDUBTRIMSS oecik cs Clete ae aie eeneie cons 219.8 | 218.17] 175.8 | 173.5r| 162.5 | 161.17] 118.2 | 114.67] 95.2 91.6r} 207.8 | 198.8r 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 


goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries, 
See footnotes on page 279 


four months from March through June. From the 
March average of $46.44, they rose 48 cents in April, 
dropped 76 cents in May and then rose 62 cents to 
the June level of $46.78. While the average for the 
twenty-five industries combined, increased 1.3% from 
May to June, in ten of the industries weekly earnings 
declined over the month. The largest drop was in the 
silk and rayon industry, where the workers averaged 
3% less for a representative week in June than they 
had in May, because they worked 1.2 hours less dur- 
ing the June week. 


Decline in Weekly Earnings 


Over the year since June, 1945, weekly earnings 
have declined 7.1%, and from March of last year, 
when they reached their peak of $50.99, to June, they 
have decreased $4.21, or 8.3%. However, they have 
risen 52.87% since January, 1941. 

Real weekly earnings, or the amount of goods and 
services that could be bought with dollar weekly earn- 
ings, rose 0.9% from May to June. Over the year 
since June, 1945, they have declined 8.1%, but since 
January, 1941, there has been an increase of 21.5%. 
In June, production workers could purchase with 
their weekly earnings 51.6% more in goods and serv- 


and shipbuilding. 


ices than they could in the prosperous year 1929, and 
33.1% more than in August, 1939. 


HOURS 


In June, working hours recovered only slightly 
from the slump caused in May by the coal strike. 
The average for June of 39.6 hours a week was 0.3 
hour, or 0.8% longer than that of May, but 5.6 hours, 
or 12.4% shorter than the work week of June, 1945, 
when the war was still being waged in the Pacific. 
While average hours for the composite of the twenty- 
five industries changed only fractionally from May 
to June, working hours in some of the industries 
themselves showed larger changes, ranging from a 
decline of 1.4 hours in the furniture industry to an 
increase of 2 hours in iron and steel. 


Further Drop in Nominal Hours 


Nominal hours, or the scheduled number of hours 
of operation of a plant, shift or department for a 
week, continued the decline which began in May, 
1945. In March and April, 1945, they averaged 44.4 
hours a week, but this June the nominal week had 
dropped to 41.2 hours. Five industries scheduled 
longer hours in June than in May, but in only one— 
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InpustRY 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


POCCORMR SK Se KOs ecarenecetenres 
O) OO 46 ONS CO O)1), 01:0. CKENOKOO. 61616 8 Wide) © oe C8 8b 


PALACYCRCM SUR ECUCM OM wr Ce Mt Sk Me Ra a Me Ge WT ue 


ee eee eee rere ees eesereerene 
ee ay 


RSVON PrOduCiNg sek ek fe Weide vob cee 
Cotton—North s cece eecvcs 


COCO OOS ROCCO Eee ree eee Ereeseses 


Leather tanning and finishing.......................5. 
A eateee Bis AT WORK OEE. 8G Ws osbR sc kh ca cowed a ph 
Meat ANP Re Rs Ak Soe SPER. Ach Shes. does 
Raper andspulp sees oe8 1s oth cine Abie beck oats a wu hirse 
ape DOMME LN Led Nish Gels eo ues <lskslBiree sou ds 8 
ene pook a2 NODE ciales cue SORE ee ee ac bee ses 

g@—news and magazine..................000000% 
Mubbertrcc ahs. toes ee cae ; CGE Sie oO Ce 


gee Wther fubber products. cc. 6.65. 5 eden st ve wae 
SiKFANra yon ees ee eine Ae PORE ee toc guna cee 
WG lene er nicest oa. ts soe saris Gite ges hake be 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.................000005 
27 Other woolen ’products®:. 826 i cae. . cadens 5s acer 
Foundries and m 


Smlleavy equipments. . i) sins enitiee en 5, Ass cic 
4. Hardware and small parts...................00005 
Bae Other products: seit Sees tle «ciel Mads = ot lo ttle 


Average Earnings 


Hourly 


[lll cell coll coll coed lll eel eel ell eel 


Prt et pe et tet pee feet et et 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


Actual Nominal 


June 

39.0 F : 

33.5 ; F 4 
40.3 .8 F ; 
37.5 5 F ; 
37.3 4 ; : 
41.5 A ; 5 
40.1 y ; 

41.1 5 ; ; 
39.7 38.1 41.4 41.6 
34.6 32.6 40.3 40.5 
42.8 41.5 43.0 42.8 
41.9 41.5 41.3 41.3 
38.5 39.1 40.1 40.1 
40.6 41.2 41.7 41.8 
43.4 43.4 41.3 41.2 
41.3 41.7 43.1 43.2 
43.9 42.0 43.4 42.9 
39.7 40.1 40.6 40.6 
37.9 38.2 40.5 40.5 
36.5 Yigal 39.7 39.7 
40.2 40.3 41.8 41.8 
41.4 42.6 40.7 40.7 
41.1 41.5 41.5 41.5 
41.0 42.0 42.3 42.4 
41.2 40.8 40.1 40.1 
40.5 40.5 41.4 41.7 
40.0 39.9 41.0 41.6 
41.2 41.3 41.9 42.3 
40.1 40.0 40.9 41.0 
40.6 40.6 41.7 42.1 
40.4 40.6 41.3 41.8 
39.6 39.3r 41.2 41.3 
40.9 39.4 39.0 39.0 
39.8 39.2 40.2 40.2 
39.6 39.3r 41.2 41.3 
40.2 40.9r 40.2 40.3r 
35.7 35.9 40.0 40.0 


See footnotes on page 279 


book and job printing—did the increase amount to 
more than 0.2 hour. 

Man hours rose 3.9% from May to June. The June 
index of 95.2 (1923—100), while it was higher than 
at any time since the end of the war, was lower than 
during all the months from March, 1941, through Au- 
gust, 1945. It was 18.8% lower than in June of last 
year, but had risen 44.7% since August, 1939. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The increase of 3.1% in employment from the 
previous month brought the June index almost up 
to the level of last August, just before the end of the 
war. It was 13.9% greater than in September, 1945, 
the month that marked the lowest point of the de- 
cline which began at the end of 1943. 

From May to June, employment rose in all but 
three of the twenty-five industries. In the meat pack- 
ing industry 6.2% fewer workers were employed in 
June than in May, and in furniture and the foundries 
group of foundries and machine shops, fractional de- 


clines in employment occurred over the month. Since 
June, 1945, employment has declined 7.4%, but since 
January, 1941, it has increased 5.5%. 

Since both weekly earnings and employment rose 
from May to June, payrolls were increased corre- 
spondingly. The June index of 207.8 (1923=100) 
was 4.5% above that of May, although it was 13.97% 
lower than in June of last year. The increase in pay- 
rolls for the twenty-five industries over the month 
was due to larger payrolls in eighteen of the indus- 
tries. 

Total payrolls for the twenty-five industries com- 
bined were 61.3% greater than in January, 1941, 
and 136.9% more than in August, 1939. They were 
even 91.7% larger than during the year 1929. 


FOUR INDUSTRIES 


Cement workers earned 0.6% more for an average 
hour’s work in June than they had in May. Wage- 
rate increases and a lengthening of the work week 
were both instrumental in this rise in hourly earnings, 
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Aut Mae FEMALE 
Average Earnings re Hours Average Earnings are Hours 
mr i ion Worker 
ea Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly Peat 
June May June May June May June May June May June May 
i i 262 |$1.245 |$49.35 1848.39 39.1 38.9 |$1.086 |$1.073 |$40.88 |$39.32 37.6 36.7 
peed erik Saas eo a "a0 Toe 47.13 | 46.137] 33.6 | 38.0r| 1.163 | 1.1207] 38.10 | 35.487] 32.8 aie 
Rastand sheng Morte Me. 1.037 | 1.026 | 42.13 | 42.46] 40.6] 41.4] .749| .749 | 29.89 | 30.18 39.9 40.5 
FN Re Ra YO i Fa! 8 1.278 | 1.267 | 48.41 | 49.31] 37.9| 38.9] .865| .887 | 30.87 | 32.54] 35. 6.7 
Rayon producing’...........sec000. 1.093 | 1.0767] 41.49 | 41.707] $8.0 | 38.87] .872 | .854r] 81.10 | 81.417] 35.6 | 36.87 
Cee Nate hte ee ‘986 | .977 | 43.09 | 42.53 | 43.7| 43.5] .819| .804 | $1.54 | 31.09 38. — 
Electrical manufacturing bn aR AO OG 1.349 | 1.315 | 54.60 | 52.54} 40.5 | 40.0 } 1.028 .980 | 40.08 | 36.59 pe ek oe 
Burmyrbare ass eo er doaiarn etc sarees ese 1.187 | 1.117 | 47.05 | 47.78 41.4 42.8 . 859 .846 | 33.61 | 34.27 pri eat 
Hosiery and Knit goodstan acyuciueis steer 1.297 | 1.295 | 53.51 | 51.16 41.3 39.5 . 783 .780 | 30.45 | 29.20 A goin 
Tronvandi steels Sevnicm ace ce calves 1.347 | 1.362 | 46.64 | 44.47 34.6 32.7 | 1.120 | 1.083 | 38.77 | 32.24 pte aa 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.130 | 1.107 | 49.35 | 46.82 | 43.7] 42.3 948]. 942 35.94 | 35.34 os ane 
Lumber and millwork. .......06.0.0.0: 1.223 | 1.224 | 51.22 | 50.86 41.9 41.6 . 928 .955 | 38.60 | 38.15 41. pecs 
Meatpacking hit ons. © Goan neue aueeue 1.148 | 1.139 | 44.52 | 44.83 38.8 39.4 .905 .901 | 33.66 | 33.99 S72 a 
Paitite ANU VERTIS Hoe asics ope ersten eae 1.133 | 1.119r| 46.25 | 46.177] 40.8 | 41.37} .862a)j .866r| 32.53a] 34.387] 37.8a} 39.7r 
Paperandipulpreacentcs secre mat caian. + 1.070 | 1.053 | 46.82 | 46.02 43.7 43.7 758 -743 | 29.76 | 29.39 39.3 39.5 
Paper products 2c. iw. <istacy sere nto reauese tess 1.121 | 1.122 | 47.60 | 48.34 42.4 43.1 767 773 | 30.16 | 30.58 39.3 39.6 
Printing—book and job................ 1.417 | 1.411 | 64.05 | 61.19 45.2 43.4 816 .793 33.52 30.88 41.1 38.9 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.467 | 1.464 | 58.43 | 59.09 | 39.8] 40.4 878 | .873 | 33.95 | 33.81 | 38.7 38.7 
Rubee ae bier c ee sitter nek ot te oi eae eave 1.423 | 1.430 | 54.18 | 55.05 38.1 38.5 .955 .954 | 35.45 | 35.67 37.1 37.4 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.513 | 1.518 | 55.82 | 56.88 36.9 87.5 1 1.116 | 1.117 | 38.30 | $8.93 34.3 34.9 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.233 | 1.240 | 50.34 | 50.73 40.8 40.9 . 854 .848 | 33.41 | 33.29 39.1 39.2 
Silk and:rayon:e jeciccna sce neiseiee ora) Gc OSO" rl 026 NKAS Ob: 14a. 00 42.7 43.9 .778 -772 | 30.20 | 30.88 38.8 40.0 
WY OO) Wana tes arcsstans ache eautwerscreatiens 1.106 | 1.105 oe me eo beige oe ht reins jad al 
e worsted goods........ 1.101 | 1.104 | 46.3 P ; ; 5 ; : z F 
Z Atal orplaene canst van starsat chs 1.113 | 1.105 | 46.91 | 46.15 42.1 41.8 .893 .883 | 35.00 | 34.23 39.2 38.8 
Foundries and machine shops........ ..| 1.292 | 1.977 | 52.55 | 61.97 | 40.7] 40.7 -968 | .951 | 37.06 | 36.72 | $8.3 | 38.6 
Te Poantricaee oon, OOS ot ae 1.255 | 1.258 | 50.25 | 49.96 | 40.0] 39.9] 1.013] .965 | 39.01 | 38.84] 38.5] 40.3 
2. Machines and machine tools.......}| 1.264 | 1.244 | 52.37 | 51.63 | 41.4] 41.5 999 .942 | 38.08 | 35.91 38.1 38.1 
$. Heavy equipment................ 1.355 | 1.886 | 54.43 | 53.52] 40.2| 40.0] .940| .939 | 35.57 | 36.39| 37.8] 38.7 
4. Hardware and small parts.........]| 1.258 | 1.234 | 51.64 | 50.84] 41.0] 41.2 915 | .896 | 35.04 | 38.74] 38.3] 37.7 
5. Other products...................| 1.286 | 1.274 | 52.35 | 52.07] 40.7] 40.9] .990] .981 | 37.99 | 38.32| 38.4] 39.1 
Q5 INDUSTRIES............ss0ssssseees $1. 260 |$1.252r|849.86 |$49.257] 39.8 | 39.6r\$ .864 |8 .S56r/$33.40 |$32.96r| 38.7 | 38.6r 
Cement). ott. Citas ee ee tes $1.011 |$1.005 |$41.31 |$39.63 40.9 39.4 
Petroleum refining.................0. 1.464 | 1.459 | 58.24 | 57.17 | 39.8| 39.2 
27 INDUSTRIES...... . {81.261 |$1.2537}$49.92 |1$49.297] 39.8 | 39.6r] .... aaae SG eeuls ts aid 
Aer reat con na) quae ae $1.405 |$1.3687|/856.92 [856.447] 40.5 | 41.2r|81.155 |$1.1117/844.36 [843.597] 38.4 | 39.27 
SS i ee en 1.466 | 1.431 | 52.30 | 51.39 | 35.7 | 35.9 | 1.083 | 1.119 | 37.71 | 40.72 | 34.8] 36.4 


See footnotes on page 279 


but the effect of these two factors was partially offsct 
by the lower wages paid new workers who were 
hired over the month. This increase in employment, 
which amounted to 9.5%, was evenly distributed be- 
tween the two labor groups. Hourly earnings of both 
groups rose from May to June, and the average for 
all workers was at a new peak level of $1.011 in the 
latter month. 

The average hourly earnings of the workers in 
petroleum refineries continued in June the rise which 
began last October and which has lifted the series to 
a new peak level each month since November. The 
total increase of 13.5% since September, 1945, brought 
the average to $1.464 in June. The work week was 
slightly longer in June than in the previous month, 
but the average remained under 40 hours a week. 
Employment increased somewhat over the month, 
with all of the additional workers classified in the 
skilled groups. 


Although fewer hours were worked in aircraft 
plants in June than in May, the workers’ hourly re- 
turn increased during the period, since substantial 
wage-rate increases were granted. This increase in 
earnings coupled with a decrease in the length of the 
work week prevailed in all the labor groups. All 
groups also showed higher weekly earnings in June. 
Employment dropped somewhat, and again, as in pre- 
vious months, male employment declined less than 
that of the women workers. 

Workers in shipyards averaged $1:462 for an hour’s 
work in June, the highest ever reached by this series, 
and 2.4% more than the May hourly earnings. Both 
groups of male workers received higher hourly earn- 
ings in June than in May, but the earnings of the 
women workers declined 3.2% over the month. Their 
working hours also showed a substantial drop, but 
those of the skilled males decreased only half an hour, 
and the unskilled males averaged almost two hours 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLEDAND SKILLEDAND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, JUNE, 1946 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UnsxiLLep 


InvustRY 


Agricultural implement. 
Automobile! 


Rayon producing? 
Cotton North aS. fi... ex oases care 
Electrical manufacturing............... 
MTs ee oe ee cna bas ec eae 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
dronvandinteel © SO cde cue cbs ons 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
NICS tL PACKNH Se Mattes. Chews cs +s oben 
Pant andtyarnisht.sec.. 3.) ki OR 
Paperiand pilpaeess cceee nic caw coe 3 
Paperiproductse « «ac.cfuc clon ewan oh. toals 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
RUDDERS ees: ce See «ck ee hee th ON 


2. Other rubber products............ 
WVOOI Sete. eR) co Be takh oh lam 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
Hie BOUDUTICS AEN. jae uc Calta eicte + ae. oe 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 
8. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
Dee OENER MTOUUCIS. oo encirs @a'es nt oe dee 


VA Rit op A ee oe 


SxrLizp anv Smo-Sxm.ep 


Average Hours 
per Week per 
Production Worker 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


per Week per 
Production Worker 


Hourly Weekly 


ee | ee | es | eee 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tae ConrereNnce Boarp. 

2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Ture ConrerReNce Boar. 


more work a week in June than in May. There was a 
decline of 3.7% in employment over the month. 


Hourly earnings rose 0.8% from May to June and 
were 7% greater than last June. Since 1929, they 
have increased 101.5%. 

Weekly earnings averaged $46.78 in June, 1.3% 
more than in May. They were 7.1% less than in 
June, 1945, but 63.9% greater than in 1929. 

Real weekly earnings were 0.9% higher in June 
than in May. Since June of last year they have de- 
clined 8.1%, and since 1929, they have risen 51.6%. 


Hours per week were increased 0.3 hours, or 0.8%, 


June May June May June May June May 
39.0 39.3 |$1.293 |$1.273 1$50.60 |$49.43 39.1 38.8 
34.4 33.87] 1.429 | 1.425r] 47.88 | 46.897] 33.5 32.9r 
42.0 42.4 | 1.056 | 1.045 | 42.85 | 43.20 40.6 41.3 
39.0 39.5 | 1.339 | 1.830 | 50.30 | 51.55 37.6 38.8 
38.2 37.47) 1.123 | 1.1107] 42.59 | 43.247) 37.9 39.0r 
45.1 44.8 | 1.030 | 1.015 | 44.34 | 43.57 43.0 42.9 
39.4 38.7 | 1.388 | 1.354 | 56.34 | 54.33 40.6 40.1 
40.5 42.1 | 1.165 | 1.143 | 48.30 | 48.98 41.5 42.8 
43.6 46.3 | 1.347 | 1.342 | 55.24 | 52.13 41.0 38.8 
30.9 30.7 | 1.401 | 1.427 | 49.77 | 47.33 35.5 33.2 
42.2 40.7 | 1.159 | 1.143 | 50.94 | 48.70 43.9 42.6 
41.7 42.0 | 1.304 | 1.295 | 54.63 | 53.68 41.9 41.4 
38.2 38.6 | 1.196 | 1.191 | 46.68 | 47.24 39.0 39.7 
43.1 43.27} 1,229 | 1.212r| 49.01 | 49.067) 39.9 40.5r 
41.7 41.0 | 1.129 | 1.105 | 50.44 | 49.66 44.7 44.9 
40.9 41.7 | 1.209 | 1.205 | 52.01 | 52.53 43.0 43.6 
46.1 45.4 | 1.561 | 1.546 | 70.12 | 66.12 44.9 42.8 
38.2 38.7 | 1.602 | 1.594 | 64.72 | 65.19 40.4 40.9 
36.0 36.6 | 1.429 | 1.436 | 54.49 | 55.37 38.1 38.6 
34.7 35.8 | 1.520 | 1.526 | 56.22 | 57.27 37.0 37.5 
42.6 40.6 | 1.239 | 1.246 | 50.55 | 50.99 40.8 40.9 
41.7 42.5 | 1.180 | 1.176 | 49.91 | 50.16 42.3 42.6 
40.8 421 pereles.) L 18s) 60 %Saleols ol 42.9 43.9 
43.6 43.3 | 1.177 | 1.170 | 49.02 | 48.22 41.6 41.2 
39.8 40.0 | 1.334 | 1.319 | 54.47 | 53.83 40.8 40.8 
40.3 40.1 }51-317-) 1.316 | 52.65 | 52.38 40.0 39.8 
42.3 42.8 | 1.288 | 1.267 | 53.20 | 52.33 41.3 41.3 
39.3 39.2 | 1.420 | 1.398 | 57.31 | 56.23 40.4 40.2 
40.2 A021, | UeS05u) L877. 153.80 f o2-00 41.2 41.5 
38.7 39.6) | 22313,1) 1.303 1-58-88 153252 41.1 41.1 
39.4 39 .6r]$1.319 |$1.3117r/$52.25 |$51.467r] 39.7 39 .4r 
37.9 36.1 |$1.028 |$1.022 |$42.37 |$40.66 41.2 39.8 
38.0 37.7 | 1.497 | 1.493 | 59.81 | 58.73 39.9 39.3 
39.4 39. 5r|$1.320 |$1.3127)$52.30 |$51.507] 39.7 39 .4r 
40.3 |..41.07/$1.418 |$1.3797/$57.43 |$56.887r] 40.5 41.3r 
$5.5 33.7 | 1.505 | 1.470 | 53.74 | 53.18 S507 36.2 


3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 


‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tae ConrerENcE Boarp. 

‘Principally rugs. 

*Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

aNot strictly comparable with data prior to May, 1946; revisions 
of averages for earlier months available at a later date. 

rRevised. 


from May to June, but were 5.6 hours, or 12.4% below 
the previous June, and 18% less than in 1929. 


Employment rose 3.1% over the month. It was 
74% less than a year ago, 17% above 1929 level. 


Man hours in June were 3.9% greater than ir 
May. Since June, 1945, they have declined 18.8%, 
and since 1929, they have dropped 4%. 

Payrolls were expanded 4.5% from May to June, 
but have shrunk 13.9% since June of last year. They 
were 91.7% greater than in 1929. 

EvizasetH P. ALLISON 
Statistical Division 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tae Conrerencs Boar, unless otherwise indicated 


Item Unit 
Clerical salary rates ; 

Billing machine operator............... mode in dollars 

Calculating machine or compt’ter operator} mode in dollars 

Office boyzor githicn . sieee ceicievie(elvietomlele mode in dollars 

Stenographer errata civic cielstefereieiele srerniat mode in dollars 

Telephone switchboard operator......... mode in dollars 

Senior copy typist... 0 0¢5. 000s scecene mode in dollars 

Cost of living 

FOO Stet wactnte sie cicicaiels stasclare' ere eres stelnierote 1923 = 100 

Housing i caer eriorce cis tise’ slole's ater cterstcters 1923 = 100 

Clothing aie cmiectctcicie erst. cicls'e stereleteis crete 1923 = 100 
Mi eS tatg.ciavaiolsis atarerara eteleie « cfolslave aajersters 1923 =100 
Women’ s.2 so cscictersarectis ss aiateorargeainers 1923 = 100 

Fuel/and light? cove. tes ccee ta fore 1923 = 100 
Electricity cits. dss ve a daiseiicre (tis aierteers 1923 = 100 

ESO ODDO ORO ERICSON OC OK 1923 = 100 

Sundries Ses cauts cect mieieee deci eaaye terre 1923 =100 

AL iteaniaie vetatate.s co ootctsisters pte nicheruaiontietens 1923 =100 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars 

Aliitems: (BLS): cesie'. eeiseete ects estes: 1935-39 = 100 

Employment and unemployment 
Unemployment wos ess ce alee thousands 
Employment over normal economic 
labor’ force .t5.c).s sacs 6 Heels aaa thousands 

Total employments .;cce tenets (stereos oe thousands 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing...........|| thousands 
Total industry << sciccisc1 oss swe siecle ota thousands 

Manufactiring:.<:,.04- .ccmeeds tei thousands 
Trade, service, miscellaneous.......... thousands 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period.................. number 
Workers involved.................... thousands 
Total man days idle.................. thousands 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 

Separations: focccc-cca eee ee nee on cae: per 100 employees 
Quite sie ee tin cloee csc ene: per 100 employees 
Miscelaneous:,.:i5icc1as arsinciets'le cent ees per 100 employees 
Discharges Tons as onic rie sieenciesite per 100 employees 
Tay OB iiisr> crores oisszieiesie 10/5150 93,6 o8,018/ 10 per 100 employees 

CCERBIONB saviors, store coiar oveteloiorcretoterotara seavsisie per 100 employees 

Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Barnings, hourly: isi save oii aaie-s fee ets average in dollars 
WEEKLY once eee een nenien average in dollars 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly .ce50. evestases teres average in dollars 
Weelkly Wi njanc eae rice ene average in dollars 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 
Employment iteca asad cue em aieaurs 1923 = 100 
Totalinran: Hours.c5.< 174i Gad nce 1923 =100 
Payrolls' (pecan. sce nsccins nes nace acilos 1923 = 100 
Wage-rate increases.................. average per cent 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 

Manufacture and distribution of gas 

Earnings, pony Mathai nen ahora ealgpacaiae Ss average in dollars 
WOGRIV cas. snivacscate cope mani average in dollars 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week 

Generation and distribution of electricity 

Warsi og; HOUr acannon ennai average in dollars 
WGK ay wravs ce sucess Mtn average in dollars 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week 

Class I railroads! 

Harnings, DOU rerth. asec ce cceartiee average in dollars 
WOM Ys Vi seins Glicissvisle coats average in dollars 
“Real” weekly earnings............... 1923 = 100 


Hours per wage earner................ average per week 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE)| average in dollars 
Withiboard..2a sais seme oe tite. <onar average in dollars 


: average in dollars 
New York City metro. area, eighteen 


manufacturing industries 


Earnings, ‘hourly7,.d:..seeereeteas «6. average in dollars 
: WCCKIY... srnttonad quiere arn are s« average in dollars 
Hours per production worker ... average per week 


‘Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, 
1As of first day of month. 
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1946 

Year 
Previous 
: Bont 113.8 Sata 114.8 
” ete teis 91.0 erate 91.0 
- doers 94.8 eee 94.7 
106.8 ee 104.2 erate 103.8 
85.9 aavene 85.4 ners 85.5 
97.4 Pree 97.4 eke 96.3 
66.9 entieie 66.9 aoe 66.9 
94.5 Saheite 94.5 mises 94.5 
TLS area 115.9 ae 115.5 
108.2 elas 106.7 “et 106.9 
. 924 amet ; Ba a . 935 
ae 131.5 129.9 128.1 

p 1,589 |p 2,178 |r 3,244 3,686 
nate aes Be rice TOURS. 
p 55,685 |p 55,052 r 53,361 | 64,496 
ip 11,687 |p 11,068 7,911 } 11,220 
p 19,163 |p 18,759 ir 17,826 | 20,049 
p 12,171 |p 12,076 11,582 | 18,843 
p 24,835 |p 25,225 7 27,624 | 33,227 
350 |p 860 325 482 
p 150.0 |p 560.0 1,400.0 331.6 
ip 3,800 |p 11,500 19,200 1,886 
Dp 63% 6.8 7.0 
p 4.1 4.3 4.8 
P 2 ae 4 
p 4 .5 6 
p 1.5 1.8 rg 
p 5.9 8.5 5.0 
1.071 1.004 1.042 
42.46 41.15 46 .02 
39.7 41.0 44.1 
1.189 |r 1.180 1.107 1b i 
46.78 |r 46.16 44.62 50.33 
39.6 |r 39.3 40.6 45.2 
118.2 |r 114.6 106.5 127.6 
95.2 Ir 91.6 87.9 Lies 
207.8 |r 198.8 178.6 241.3 
12.5 Vey et 9.9 
3.4 8.4 4.4 el 
1.084 1.041 
48.84 49.70 
44.3 47.4 
1.200 1.145 
51.97 52.02 
42.4 45.1 
. 983 . 982 
49.60 52.47 
156.1 167.8 
agen 49.6 50.4 53.4 
87.80 eee 85.90 82.90 
83.80 80.20 78.60 
97.40 95.30 | 92.70 
1,228 L219 1.202 1.164 1.138 1.126 
50.47 50.10 48 .92 47.61 47.57 51.35 
41.1 41.1 40.7 40.9 42.0 41.8 45.6 

pPreliminary rRevised 


Percentage Change 


Latest Latest 
Month Month 
- over over 
Previous Year 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


1 Fair Employment Committee Expires—Congress fails 


to approve legislation that would continue the anti- 
discrimination agency on a permanent basis. Orig- 
inally authorized by Presidential order on June 25, 
1941, the Fair Employment Practices Committee re- 
ports that it settled 5,000 cases of discriminatory em- 
ployment practices during its existence. 


3 ILGWU Raised $13 Million Fund in 1945—Annual fi- 


nancial report of International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL) states that $13,103,545 was 
collected from United States and Canadian mem- 
bers last year for the health and welfare fund, an in- 
crease of 62.5% over 1944. 


President Signs Hobbs Bill—New law seeks to curb 
labor union racketeering by making it a felony for 
any person to commit robbery or extortion which in 
any way “obstructs, delays or affects” interstate 
commerce. Maximum penalty carries fine of $10,000 
and imprisonment for twenty years. 


11 Federal Employees Waive Right to Strike—All civil- 


ian employees of the Federal Government must sign 
affidavits stating that they are not members of any 
organization of government employees “that asserts 
the right to strike against the Government of the 
United States.” James E. Rosell, Regional Director 
of the United States Civil Service Commission, states 
that pay will henceforth be withheld from any em- 
ployee refusing to sign the affidavit. 


13 Union Rivalry Ties Up Shipping—AFL Maritime Coun- 


cil pickets halt work on fifteen vessels at Staten 
Island and Manhattan piers in retaliation for refu- 
sal of CIO longshoremen on west coast to load ves- 
sels that were manned by members of the Seafarers 
International Union (AFL). 


17 Lewis and Government Sign Foreman Contract—First 


United Mine Workers contract covering mine fore- 
men and supervisors is signed by John L. Lewis and 
Admiral Ben Moreell, Federal Coal Mines Adminis- 
trator. The agreement, made with the United Cler- 
ical, Technical and Supervisory Workers, District 50, 
UMW, covers supervisory employees in four mines of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


18 Potofsky and Kroll Succeed Hillman—Executive board 


of the Congress of Industrial Organization named 
Jack Kroll as administrative head of the CIO-Politi- 
cal Action Committee to fill post left vacant by the 
death of Sidney Hillman on July 10. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers (CIO) elected Jacob S. Potofsky to 
presidency on July 14, a post also held by Mr. 
Hillman. 


20 Factory Workers’ Earnings Continue to Rise—Labor 


Department reports average hourly earnings of fac- 
tory workers reached a new high of $1.07 in May 
and an estimated new high of $1.08 in June. Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics states that average weekly earn- 
ings in June dropped to $42.46, or 41 cents under May, 
principally because of the shorter work week in all 
industries. 


21 Two Groups Propose New Labor-Management Parley 


—The CIO asks President Truman to call labor-indus- 
try conference to discuss “immediate wage increases” 
in view of “the crisis created by the drive to cripple 
and destroy price control.” 


22 Airline Mechanics Vote CIO Affiliation—The Trans- 


port Workers Union (CIO) wins four-sided contest 
for right to represent 3,400 mechanics employed by 
American Airlines, Inc. 


25 President Signs New OPA Bill—After a 25-day period 


of no federal price and rent controls, following veto 
of previous OPA measure, President Truman reluc- 
tantly signs bill which revalidates Office of Price Ad- 
ministration regulations, with certain exceptions, that 
existed when the agency expired on June 30. New 
measure provides for a decontrol board empowered to 
remove price controls from any commodity and to 
restore ceilings on exempted items after August 20. 


26 Krug Implements Mine Safety Code—Secretary of the 


Interior announces uniform safety code for soft-coal 
mines operated by the Federal Government. New 
standards are hailed by United Mine Workers 
Union which had insisted on adoption of those 
standards in its strike demands earlier this year. 
Safety code applies to more than 4,500 mines and 
covers more than 300 separate phases of mine operat- 
ing conditions. 


28 Selective Service Loses Job Role—As a result of reas- 


signment of duties of certain government agencies 
under President Truman’s Reorganization Plan 3, Se- 
lective Service’s former part in obtaining new em- 
ployment for veterans in New York City is now as- 
sumed by the United States Employment Service. 


29 NLRB Lays Off 180 Employees—Reduction in clerical 


staff of National Labor Relations Board, promoted by 
budgetary cut comes at a time when receipt of cases 
for processing is increasing from 10,000 a year to 
about 16,000 a year. 


31 Clague Named Labor Statistics Chief—President Tru- 


man nominates Ewan Clague of Pennsylvania for 
post of Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. Nominee has been director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the Social Se- 
curity Board since 1940. 


Employment and Production Figures Continue Up- 
ward—Civilian Production Administration reports 
that industrial output reached a new postwar high 
during June and approaches all-time prewar record 
achieved in December, 1941. Census Bureau reports 
that civilian employment jumped 1.42 million from 
May to June, reaching a total of 56,740,000 early in 
the latter month. 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


STEADY decline in the number of strikes char- 
acterized the period from April to June of this 
year. The number of strikes, 350 started in June, was 
only 25% less than in April, but the man days idle 
resulting from all strikes in progress during the month 
dropped from 15,500,000 to 3,800,000, a 75% decline. 
The number of workers affected by new strikes fol- 
lowed the same pattern—the June total of 150,000 
being 74% lower than the 575,000 figure for April. 
Man days of idleness in June was the lowest since 
August, 1945, when the figure was 1,712,000. The 
number of workers involved was lower in March, 
1946, and number of strikes was lower in February, 
1946. 


STRIKES, TURNOVER 


During June, 1946, there was a total of 700 strikes 
in progress at some time during the month, with a 
total of 410,000 workers involved. These figures also 
show a decrease from the May totals of 715 strikes in 
progress and 1,165,000 workers affected. 


MANY WORKERS IDLE 


The July tabulation of strikes, taken from press 
reports, contains a larger listing of disputes than in 
any one month since October, 1945. The July table 
lists fifty-six disputes, which compares with thirty- 
two for June. 

Totals of man days idle were at record highs in the 
first five months of 1946, averaging 16,340,000 a 


RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 


Strikes! 


Date 
Beginning in Period 
Man Days 
Idle During 
Workers Peri 
Number Involved | (Thousand) 
(Thousand) 

SSS ee eee ee hea ee 2,014 1,117 15,456 
TOSCO Pres ilove oteciteaioentaee 2,172 789 13,902 
OST Meee sehers ial te coed ote chet stetaeie%s 4,740 1,861 28,425 
OSE aie ced rare scons tid iorovennialer vidoe 2,772 688 9,148 
1 aes) ite eo a ew 2,613 ai trad 17,812 
LOSO See c ag ete oath eden ayes 2,508 577 6,701 
VO4TS e Ls Sos ee ee ee 4,288 2,363 23,048 
LOSS re Teese et. sis, Sheth 2,968 840 4,183 
NO4S aes tet eee a nae 3,752 1,981 13,501 
pe ea or eat ee EN, 4,956 2,116 8,721 
OAS Seat ete 4,750 3,467 38,025 
TGLS June, Soe ee eee 482 331.6 1,886 
DOL 2. Freee ae Lei 523 325.0 1,769 
AS DUSU. 5 ct eee ceed 447 270.9 1,712 
September sas nec cases 5 573 525.6 4,341 
Ootoberc cco. ae ATA 550.5 8,611 
INGVEM DEM: «<oes «eee nh 358 420.2 6,935 
December...............- 134 50.4 7,718 
TEC A ae a ar 325 1400.0 19,200 
MODTUHIN, vc pent pat cre oice 260 130.0 21,500 
Marchi sites ncesise Pee rei ah 385 130.0 14,000 
April SG Acre home a OR Raa 465 575.0 15,500 
May p 360 |p 560.0 |p 11,500 
URC citats merece er oh os p 350 Ip 150.0 'p 3,800 


ee For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1946, 
D- l 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
‘Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures, 


*A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 


‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; i. ¢. 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons, Beginning with September, 1940. workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. 


Manufacturing 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


eer Separations? 
(1935-1939 A 
= 100) Accessions’ 
87 42.74 2.29 50.05 
104 40.35 2.63 52.16 
113 53.11 2.38 42.59 
87 49.22 1.29 46.16 
109 SUa71 1.52 48.85 
126 40.27 : 1.84 52.72 
168 46.68 15 3.04 64.51 
212 77.66 .04 4.66 .87 91.62 
258 86.86 .56 7.12 .O7 89.64 
252 81.8 .9 a 2 73.0 
214 99.6 4 7.3 7 75.7 
234 7.9 5.1 4 ¥ i 0 If 5.9 
223 Tat 5.2 4 .6 1.5 5.8 
196 17.9 6.2 3 as 10.7 5.9 
177 12.0 6.7 a .6 4.5 7.4 
171 8.6 5.6 A. 5 2.3 8.6 
173 Tee 4.7 ‘2 :) kav 8.7 
167 5.9 4.0 .2 4 1.3 6.9 
160 6.8 4.3 2 5 1.8 8.5 
150 6.3 3.9 2 6 Wey 6.8 
170 6.6 4.2 3 4 1.8 yf feu! 
174 r 6.3 4.3 — .4 r 1.4 reee7 
r 166 | p 6.2 p 4.1 p 2% Pp .4 pl.5 p 5.9 
p 176 n.d. n.a n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
5A discharge is a termination o! i i 
prejudice to the worker because wpieaq nines eet Eso oe Mig: 


_‘A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without preju- 
dice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature, However, 
a short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not 
counted as a separation, 


7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. 

aData on turnover rates since January, 
previously released data. The rates now 
earners only. 


pPreliminary 


1943, are not strictly comparable with 
refer to all employees rather than wage 


n.a. Not available Revised 
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MANAGEMENT RECORD 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN JULY, 1946 


Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press 


Organization Affected Union 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
Aero Supply Manufacturing Company?.........]| AFL 
American District Telegraph Company.........| CIO 
American Fixture & Manufacturing Company®. .| AFL 
American-Marsh Pumps, Inc.................. AFL 
ON NE ee a sales eta 4 AFL 
Banner [rong orksge. )aeuuke ween v0 ae as, AFL 
William Bellers Company..................... CIO 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company.................... CIO 
Bethlehem Steel Company.................... cIo 
Briggs Manufacturing Company’.............. clio 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation............. clo 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation®,........... CIO 
Central Mine Equipment Company............ CIO 
Champion Shoe Machinery Company*.......... AFL 
Chiryslem@orporatlons sets, .astabene 8ekbeat aie ot CIO 
Chrysier COnporathon's o.iim c/s insu asin evans ww CIO 
Construction workers.................. AFL 
Construction<workers.i2c. 4 ia.c5s cence saci away at AFL 
Crucible Steel Company of America........ CIO 
Crucible Steel Company of America®........... clio 
Diehl Manufacturing Company................ Ind. 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company®..............}| CIO 
International Shoe Company.................. CIO 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation............} CIO 
pLhe Kroger Gompany eter sheet eee AFL 
The Linde Air Products Company............. CIO 
Michipan: Tool. Company ie nsswiass 6 «bie citar MESA 
DA OV ote ae eS 2 ee Pee ee AFL 
Mines Eequipment Company.................. CIO 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.”.................. Ind. 
Reid Murdoch & Company................... CIO 
Sayre & Fisher Brick Company................ AFL 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation.............| CIO 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation™............| CIO 
Wilsorm Gs Companyin ores nick es oe SET alls Saks CIO 
’ Miscellaneous 

Bamford Bros. Bus Company™................ AFL 
Boston & Maine Transportation Company......} AFL 
Paneipry ante Lucey rhea ee etal snd, CIO 
Coal truck drivers and handlers................| m.a. 
Community Traction Company”...............| AFL 
Green Flyer Bus Company. ....0.....--.....+: Ind. 
andel heatres! re Sheer. Se ee. Se es n.d. 
Eameyee: Restaurante oy) acs J asad oldie te oie AFL 
gl VER y. Ore OMID ANY die co oing, «8 mizpetns eueters CIO 
Monongahela Valley Bus Company™®........... AFL 
MinerpeLemployeesteas tan otc ee ne CIO 
Mimicipal employeest: 22 0.0.. b 201 sk roo ae AFL 
INGreb west AINiines eye ire coe e ews aye slo e's AFL 
Painters, decorators and paperhangers..........| AFL 
Public works departments viacg <1 eiceos age nce n.d. 
Public works'department: 2.752.200... es AFL 
PUACIOESSRULOIN WY LE cere i tspe oes aac ks sigs) cayeni ayo + CIO 
SAS NEC VENNC marten te hates ewer a as 4 iin oe Ind. 
Stuarotilm workers eet hee Gaines. AFL 
UP iek4ars VETS ae caidas Sah. quan aos « Kratandmiees «3 AFL 
Vellowsab, Company cach cat ile cia e Mier ways Biers” AFL 


D 
Location Bente Bate) water ° 4 
Involved 
Corry, Pa, 7/22 1 
St. Louis, Mo. / 3 iv ‘ 
St. Louis, Mo. 9 | 7/15 1,000 
Battle Creek, Mich, 17 = n.d. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 ees n.d. 
St. Louis, Mo. 15 30 125 
Philadelphia, Pa. 29 600 
San Francisco, Cali, 24 ct 175 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 4 5 2,600 
Detroit, Mich. 11 2,400a 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 1 Ma 600 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 5 8 250 
St. Louis, Mo. 24 of 110 
St. Louis, Mo. 2 29 130 
Detroit, Mich. 11 3,605b 
Detroit, Mich. si a 12 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 14 600 
Rochester, N. Y. 25 | 8/ 2 5,000c 
Midland, Pa. 23 | 7/25 6,000d 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 24 25 390e 
Finderne, N. J. 29 31 n.d. 
Toledo, Ohio 17 6,700 
St. Louis, Mo. 25 1. | 16,3007 
Hazlewood, Pa. 29 29 200 
Toledo, Ohio 6 ¥ 100 
Tonawanda, N. Y, 22 28 800 
Detroit, Mich. 25 2% 1,000 
Macoupin County, III. 29 29 4,500 
St. Louis, Mo. led ef 110 
Passaic, N. J. 11 12 3,700 
Charlevoix, Mich. 30 | 8/ 1 n.d. 
Sayreville, N. J. 11 ee 200 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 10 470g 
Trafford, Pa. 8 1,200h 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 31 5007 
Homestead, Pa. 10 45 
Boston, Mass. 17 2007 
New York, N. Y. 17 76k 
Rochester, N. Y. 93 Hs 3401 
Toledo, Ohio 2| 7/12 m 
Elizabeth, N. J. 12 12 n 
7 7 “ 6 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 4 n.a 
New York, N. Y. 10 20 1,0000 
20 6 oi 110 
McKeesport, Pa. 16 20 163p 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 10 13 600q 
22 G3 4 946 
New Brunswick, N. J.) 29 31 n.d. 
Bangor, Maine 30 90 
Portland, Maine 15 es 200r 
Philadelphia, Pa. 17 30 45 
New York, N. Y. 23 ae 113 
Hollywood, Calif. 1 2] 10,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. 8 ree n.d. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 5 5 42 


nThe number of drivers on strike 
was not reported, but an estimated 
10,000 riders were affected by lack of 
transportation in Union and Essex 
county communities 


oBecause of picketing, an additional 
5,000 employees did not report for 
work 

pAll city services except water sup- 


month. The large number of strikes listed in the 
July table as lasting longer than a week and as in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more, is an indication that 
a further decline from the June figure is not likely. 
In fourteen of the strikes as many as a thousand or 
more workers were affected. In five of the fourteen 


ly and police and fire protection were 
alted 
gStrike of 600 employees halted 
garbage collections and other services 
rOn July 31, approximately 6,000 
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1Machinists 
22 plants 
3Employed by the Caplan Bakin, 


Products Company and the Unite 
Baking Company 


4Meldrum Avenue plant 
5Interplant railroad workers 
6Machinists 

7Marine motor division 

8LaBelle plant 

°4 plants 

10Warehouse employees 
UProduction was halted at two 


plants in Detroit and at one plant of its 
subsidiary, the Detroit Tap and Tool 
Company, Hamtramck, Mich, 


Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 


Division 


13Foundry and micarta plant 
Drivers and mechanics 
1sBus and street car operators 
16[Jshers 

17Clarksville and Mather, Pa. 
Delivery truck drivers 
1Drivers and mechanics 


2*Service was tied up between Clair- 
ton and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


21Mechanics and maintenance men 


22Walkout caused service to be sus” 
pended from New York, N. Y. to 


Seattle, Wash. and _ intermediary 
points 
Shoe sales clerks 


Working for 15 breweries > 
2sRepair and maintenance mechanics 


aStrike of 44 welders caused the 
plant, employing 2,400, to close 

bStrike of 105 employees in the 
paint shop made approximately 3,500 
others idle in two plants 

cEstimated 

dStrike of 322 employees caused the 
plant, employing approximately 6,000, 
to close 

eStrike of 40 employees made ap- 
proximately 350 others idle 

4,000 union members refused to 
cross picket lines established by 24 em- 
ployees. Lack of materials caused 19 
other plants to close. 3 

gStrike of 470 electrical testers 
caused the company to lay off 25 ship- 
ping department employees 

hOn July 15, nearly 16,000 workers 
at three other Westinghouse plants left 
their jobs in a half-day demonstration 
in support of the Trafford strikers 

iStrike caused $3 departments to 
close a 
jStrike of drivers and mechanics 
stalled trips to Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont 

kBetween 180 and 275 sales em- 
ployees refused to cross picket lines 
resulting from the strike of 76 office 
workers 

IStrike caused 160 fuel dealers to 
suspend operations and closed all 
major coal yards ‘ 

mThe city and suburbs were without 
public transportation as a result of the 
strike. An estimated 180,000 riders 
were affected 


AFL members, including bus drivers, 
left their jobs in a general city-wide 
strike in sympathy with the public 
works employees 
n.a.Not available 


strikes, 5,000 or more workers were idle. These totals 
include not only the actual strikers but also workers 
forced into idleness by the strikes. Of the strikes for 
which closing dates are known, nine lasted a week or 


more. 


Work stoppages in industries other than manufac- 
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turing, building, and mining represented slightly more 
than one third the total number of strikes—an un- 
usually large percentage. A third of the miscellaneous 
disputes involved transportation companies in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and one fifth represented the 
actions of municipal employees in four different cities. 

The lapse in OPA controls on July 1 brought with 
it a sudden increase in the prices of many commodi- 
ties important in the family budget. Increases in the 
cost of living have been stressed by unions in recent 
years in their demands for wage increases. Govern- 
ment wage stabilization boards have approved cost of 
living wage rises of 15% from January 1, 1941, to 
May 15, 1942, and of 33% from January 1, 1941, to 
September 30, 1945. It was expected that any further 
sizable rise after September, 1945, also would be ap- 
proved eventually for wage increases. In the past, a 
series of strikes or work stoppages and picket lines 
preceded the granting of this approval. 

An analysis of the reasons for the strikes listed in 
July shows that wages alone or wages and minor 
items were the major reason in at least half of the 
disputes. Other issues included union recognition, de- 
sire for a new contract or revisions in an existing con- 
tract. Protests over interpretation of old con- 
tracts were also important. There were also protests 
concerning the dismissal of a union official by the 
company, over racial discrimination, lack of privacy 
in washrooms, withdrawal of certain employee privi- 
leges, job reevaluations, lack of proper ventilation, 
methods of curtailing employment, vacation policies, 
change in union, returned veteran policies, back pay 
for a union member while his case was in court, and 
union jurisdiction. 

Although no work stoppage in progress at the time 
affects a large portion of the country’s activities, dis- 
cussions still continue on such disputes as the mari- 
time workers and the coal miners. During the past 
few weeks scattered outbreaks and flare-ups have oc- 
curred among the ship workers. The miners have 
obtained a safety code under government control of 
the mines. Certain other coal companies have signed 
contracts with the union incorporating the same 
terms. The return of modified OPA controls may 
lessen the number of strikes for higher wages. 


Mary A. Wertz 


Statistical Division. 


More Than a Handshake 


Veterans returning to the Hewitt Rubber Corporation 
find the all-important answer to ‘what will I do with 
my service record, discharge papers, etc.” A pigskin 
holder is presented to them by the company on their 
reemployment. In the Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
a men’s group laid aside enough money from its treasury 
to present each of its men in service with a $10 bill 
upon his return. 
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Labor Press 
Highlights 


Stewards and Foremen Swap Viewpoints 


The opinion that grievances should be settled on a stew- 
ard-foreman level was expressed in a panel discussion held 
at a foreman’s convention. Teztile Labor (CIO) re- 
ports that management representatives at the convention 
held in Philadelphia were very eager to get labor’s sugges- 
tions on how “stewards think foremen should act.” 


Unions Favor Public Power Systems 


Public power systems in the Province of Ontario and in 
Los Angeles are praised in a Machinists’ Monthly Journal 
article which declares that these public ownership projects, 
started forty years ago, were supported by “manufactur- 
ers and businessmen as well as by union labor and farm- 
ers.” The article traces the history of issues that arose 
during the period when public ownership programs be- 
gan in Los Angeles and Ontario. 


Steelworkers Hit Communism 


David J. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the United 
Steelworkers of America, in Steel Labor, states that his 
union does not subscribe to “the philosophy of communism 
and will not permit Communists to use our organization to 
advocate that philosophy.” 


Asks Education for Workers 


Training the millions of workers in trade unions in their 
rights, duties and obligations is advocated by John D. Con- 
nors, Director of the Workers Educational Bureau of Amer- 
ica (AFL), in its News Letter, Mr. Connors also says that 
“when the labor man must match wits with the shrewdest 
brains which management can employ, he must—to win his 
point—be well versed in economics, labor law, job evalua- 
tion, and all other matters involved in our complex indus- 
trial relations.” 


CIO Maritime Unions Solidify 


Seven national CIO Maritime unions have formed a com- 
mittee for maritime unity with a membership of 225,000 
members “in all principal cities of the United States, in 
coastal areas and in inland waterways,” according to a 
report in The Dispatcher, voice of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, (CIO). 


Labor Must Discipline Itself 


The postwar period of transition can best be smoothed 
by avoiding “major increases in costs or stoppages of pro- 
duction through the exercise of self-discipline and good 
judgment.” Labot then, according to William Green in the 
Weekly News Service (AFL), will be in a position to de- 


‘From the July, 1946, labor press. 
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mand cooperation for holding prices and stabilizing their 
wage dollars through increased volume of production.” 


Forty-hour Week in Canada 


A collective-bargaining agreement providing for a forty- 
hour work week has been negotiated by 10,000 members of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, in Montreal, 
Toronto, and Hamilton—The Advance (CIO). 


AFL Leader Advocates “Real Bargaining” 


Industrial peace can best be maintained by reasonable, 
sound-thinking men who are interested in averting strikes 
and bringing about labor-management harmony through 
sitting at the conference table, according to President 
Charles J. MacGowan of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers. In his article in Labor, Mr. MacGowan says, 
“the best settlements come from agreements, not from deci- 
sions by a government agency.” 


Labor's Attitude Toward Current Legislation 


The attitude of organized labor toward current labor legis- 
lation is expressed in an editorial in Justice, official publi- 
cation of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL.): “Labor legislation at this moment, the trade 
union movement is convinced, would be antilabor legisla- 
tion. Labor is fully aware that the Congress, as currently 
constituted and as it is likely to emerge from the fall elec- 
tions, is not a labor-friendly legislative assembly. It has 
cause to fear that any new labor law enacted in the near 
future would lean strongly toward amending the Wagner 
Act so as to ‘equalize’ its provisions. . . . If strikes are 
to be averted or minimized, labor believes, other measures— 
of a voluntary, not a compulsory nature—should be em- 
ployed to achieve results that will stick largely because they 
stem from a voluntary arrangement. Collective contracts 
between groups of employers and unions should provide 
referees or arbitrators to adjust disputes arising over the 
interpretation of these agreements.” 


Organize Department Stores 


A department store organizing committee has been 
formed by the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union- (CIO) to mobilize the rank-and-file membership of 
the union for the specific planning of our organizing drives 
in the department store field."—The Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Employee. 


Labor Leaders Explain Strikes 


Max Zarisky, President of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers Union-(AFL) in an address before the 
Bar Association of New York, states that a strike by thou- 
sands of workers is not the result of a sudden impulse. He 
points out that the resentment which leads to strikes is an 
accumulation of injustices extending over a long period of 
time. In condemning the current attitude of Congress in 
regard to labor legislation that is being introduced, Mr. 
Zarisky says, “Congress may act on the impulse of the 
moment . . but workers whose next day’s bread and 
butter depend on an income do not act on the impulse of 
the moment.”—Hat Worker. 
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Argentine Labor Threatens Strike 


Among the labor unions in Argentina which do not seem 
to be able to work with the new labor decrees are those of 
railway men. A report in the C.7.A.L. News reveals that 
the Argentinian railway men have, in an official statement, 
notified the government that unless they obtain pay in- 
creases, they will resort to general strike action. Prior to 
the recent presidential election in Argentina “most indus- 
trial labor gained raises and a bonus system,” but it is re- 
ported that the railway workers were not included. 


CIO Criticizes Hobbs Bill 


The Hobbs Bill, which became law on July 3, is criticized 
in the CIO News on the ground that although the bill is 
aimed at racketeering, it is “apt to be used as one more 
device to harass honest labor activity.” In a letter to 
President Truman urging a veto of the bill, Philip Murray 
stated that the CIO is “opposed to racketeering and sup- 
ports legislation against racketeering.” But, Mr. Murray 
points out, the effect of this bill invalidates “sections of the 
1934 Anti-racketeering Act which specifically protect labor’s 
legitimate bargaining strike rights.” 


Opposed Railroad Strike Thinking 


The Railroad Trainman, official publication of the Broth- 
erhod of Railroad Trainmen, one of the brotherhoods which 
went out on strike, reports that the rank and file of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, Seattle 
Lodge Local 501, were not in accord with the position taken 
by their president when he refused to call his 120,000 mem- 
bers out on strike. 


Labor at the Arbitration Table 


Labor is facing loaded guns when it faces the financial 
statements of corporations at the arbitration table, Robert 
Kaplan, Research Director, District Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica (AFL) states in the District 50 News. Pointing out that 
“fact finding” is futile, Mr. Kaplan states that “all fact 
finding can do is to study the published financial statements 
of a corporation and try to guess its condition. The relevant 
facts in a management-labor dispute are not shown in cor- 
porate financial statements. They are concealed and dis- 
torted there.” 


Buyers’ Strikes Supported by Unionists 
Buyers’ strikes throughout the land are being supported 
by CIO unionists, the CIO News reports. 


Addes on Minority Political Groups 


Pointing out that a small minority of the members of the 
UAW- (CIO) belong to “organizations such as the Socialist 
party, Communist party, Trotskyite parties and others,” 
George F. Addes, Secretary-Treasurer of the UAW- (CIO) 
states in the United Automobile Worker: “I know I speak 
for the vast majority of our membership when I say we 
have no interest in these groups or do we subscribe to their 
philosophies. We quarrel with no one who choses to belong 
to our organizations, but will resist the attempts on the 
part of any of these groups to set policies and formulate 


programs for the UAW-(CIO.”) A.A.D. 


Wage-increase Announcemen 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals (Details of applicatio 


ts’, June 18 to July 31, 1946 


n of increase to wage rate not available unless otherwise specified.) 


Gonuane Tocation Avorn of Nembe Remarks 

Building Trades, Building Materials : P ini te of $1.30 to stake, pick-up and 

Building and construction associations. ..} Detroit, Mich. etd ate ee ee $1.40 * excavating truck drivers. 
Ch oreet ie ti Includ e week paid va 

“wae ; i i 9 ¢/hr. 800 | Pending union ratification. Includes on - 

*Building brick plants (nine)........... Chicago, Ill. 6-9¢/hr eae (Brick & Clayworkers AFL). 

ildi tractors...................] East Liverpool, O. 12% ¢/hr. nats Carpenters only. etroactive : 

Boe Tynden Ebopliyete, Home Build-| Cleveland, O. 25¢/hr. 4,500 | Carpenters in three counties. Retroactive eT te 
ers and Carpenter Contractors’ Asso- day from 3/1 to 5/30/46. New wage rate $1. , 
ciations 16 é/h r Ni yap toy 

Garpentersiavensis sheets aa eadiaes < Sharon, O. 31% ¢/hr. po pard ew rate $1. r. : : 

i i —121 7,000 | Construction laborers, 1244¢/hr. to $1.27; mortar 

Construction workers...............+.- Detroit area 244 124 ¢/ tiie 10¢/hr. to $1.35; air and electrical tool opera- 
tors, 10¢/hr. to $1.40; carpenters, 734 ¢/hr. to $1.8214; 
painters, 214¢/hr. to $1.75. (Detroit Building Trades 

6 Apert adele ildcat strike of tunnel sandhogs. New 
i -| New York, N. Y. 25 S 6 ettlement after wildcat strike of tunnel san a 
eee paar e ee See rea ae neue tee rates for drillers, $1.75/hr; helpers, $1.50/hr.; laborers, 
$1.40. (Hod Carriers-AFL) : 

*National Fireproofing Corporation..... Waynesburg, O. 18% ¢/hbr. 80 | Also $1.25 minimum piecework rate. (Brick & Clay- 
workers—AFL) 

eater Corporation St. Louis, Mo. 814 ¢/hr, 1,100 | Retroactive 5/11/46 to bring total five-month increase 

eae ss to 1844¢/hr. (Electrical Workers-AFL) 

Hoover. Company wetien. casein take dete Canton, O. 17-45 ¢/hr. 2,000 | 10¢/hr. retroactive 1/1/46. (UE-CIO) ; 

*P, R. Mallory & Company............ Indianapolis, Ind. 10¢/hr. setts Retroactive to 4/1/46. New pension and group insur- 

anuao (UE-CI1O) 

Monitor Controller Company........... Baltimore, Md. 84 ¢/hr. )) = ? 

Radio Corporation of America.......... Bloomington, Ind. 844 ¢/hr. Retroactive 7/15/46, bringing total increase to 18% ¢/hr. 
Union shop, effective 8/1/46. Paid holidays. Con- 
tract effective to 6/30/48. (Electrical Workers— 
AFL) . ’ 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company| New Haven, Conn.| 184¢/hr. Vacation pay based on average earnings; reviews for 
merit increases every four months. (UE-CIO) 

Solar Manufacturing Company......... Chicago, III. 15-17 ¢/hr. 700 | Graduated vacation plan, paid holidays. (UE-CIO) 

Speer Carbon Company...,........... St. Marys, Pa. 17¢/hr. Je Group insurance, more paid holidays, graduated vaca- 
tion plan, payment for time lost by stewards in han- 
dling grievances, maintenance of membership, and 
check-off. (UE-CIO) 

Stackpole Carbon Company............ St. Marys, Pa. 1814 ¢/hr. (UE-CIO) 

Stimiple and. Wardso)eo.n.. <n ence- Pittsburgh, Pa. 18¢/hr. Retroactive 3/10/46. (UE-CIO) : 

Pech sRDORStOPIOs:...e tea tears ie owe Jersey City, N. J. 15¢/hr. Retroactive 5/9/46. Eight paid holidays, maintenance 
of membership, graduated vacation plan. (UE-—CIO) 

U. S. Instrument Company............ East Orange, N. J. | 184¢/hr. Improved vacations. (UE-CIO) 

Foods 

*Armour and Company................| Rochester, Ind. 1244¢/hr. Guaranteed 44-hour week. Increase retroactive to 

‘ 5/1/46. (Dairy Workers—AFL) 
TSAROCTIOS 95 coratin dened as yatcee irs Gian Rocio « Kansas City, Mo. $6.05/wk. Wholesale route drivers 
$3.75/wk. Retail drivers 
P ; Minimum weekly scale $344. (Teamsters-AFL) 

BAL OPIGR, (BEX) i-creeiciet avai ceiit, senna Akron, O 4¢/hr. 150 | Pastry bakers only. New rate $1.08/hr. Retroactive 

ngs . 5/1/46. (Bakery & Confectionery Workers—AFL) 

Beer distributors (seven)............... East St. Louis, Mo.| $8.50-$9/wk. New wage scale for drivers, $52/wk.; helpers and inside 

; workers, $46/wk. (Teamsters-AFL) 

Crosse & Blackwell Company.......... Baltimore, Md. 5¢/hr. Total boost 15¢/hr. since 10/45. (Meat Cutters & 

as . Butcher Workmen—AFL) 

DD ARTO esd race attain oath nie TO paras St. Louis, Mo. 11-134%¢/hr.| 2,200 | Increases retroactive to 7/1/46. Drivers to receive in- 
crease of $6 for 54-hr. week, time and one half for work 
over 54 hours; inside workers $7 for 48-hr. week, time 
and one half for work over 8 hours in any day. New 
scale for retail milk drivers, $50.50/wk.; wholesale 
drivers, $51.50/wk.; wholesale bulk drivers, $59.50/wk.; 
ony delivery and relay drivers, $52/wk. (Teamsters— 

Gelatin Products Company............ Detroit, Mich, 13% ¢/hr. Granted in addition to previous 5¢/hr. increase 1/46. 
5¢/hr. afternoon and 10¢/hr. midnight shift differen- 
tials. Annual 2-week vacation for year or more service. 
FS ta contract. (Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers— 

Northwestern Ohio Brewers and Beer] Toledo, O. 18¢/hr. 6 paid holidays at time and a half 
Distributors 

Metal and Metal Products 

Momeni dustries'ss ¢.¥.ae dapeeri< 1.4 12 iota 5 Jackson, Mich. 5-20¢/hr. 43 | (UAW-AFL) 

Alpha Industries......................| Logansport, Ind. 10¢/hr. ve a goes pay, eae time On ee and holi- 

; ays worked, union shop and check-off. —-AFL 

Altorfer Bros. Company............... Peoria, Ill. 18% ¢/hr. Also 1549¢/hr. increase in incentive base Saker! bevhe 
night shift bonus; double time for Sundays and worked 
Piped So — increase of 5¢/hr. on all 

, : jobs established since V—J day. (UE-CIO 

Champ Steel Company................ St. Louis, Mo. 184 ¢/hr. 40 | New ross range from 83% £-$11834 hr, (Steel- 
¥ Ang workers— 

Chicago Apparatus Company........ Chicago, III. 17 ¢/hr. Also 144¢/hr. for intraplant inequalities. (UE-CIO) 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS!, JUNE 18 TO JULY 31, 1946—Continued 


Company Location 


Clayton Mark & Company 
*Detroit Steel Products Company 


Evanston, Il. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Fairbanks, Morse and Company........ 


Beloit, Mich. 
Foster Wheeler Corporation............ Carteret, N. J. 
Houndriest(@iine)iateieaotss ost enne ee St. Louis, Mo. 


Grede Foundries, Inc.................. 


*Handlan, Ine 


Milwaukee, Wise. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Hilliard Corporation.../.............. 
Alfred Hofman Company.............. 
Hubbard Spool Company.............. 


Elmira, N. Y. 

Union City, N. J. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Jamestown Steel Partitions, Inc........ Jamestown, N. Y. 

E. Keeler Company Williamsport, Pa. 

Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement} Minneapolis, Minn. 
Company 


National Enameling and Stamping Com-| St. Louis, Mo. 
pany (Granite City plant) 
*Stanley WOrkas: secs ee ice cess New Britain, Conn. 


St. Louis Car Company................ St. Louis, Mo. 


Printing and Publishi 


Louisville Times & Courier Journal..... Louisville, Ky. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company....... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rubber 
Seiberling Rubber Company............ Akron, O. 
Textile and Allied Industries 
Bibb Manufacturing Company.......... Georgia 

(four mills) F 
*Brown Shoe Company................ Various 


New England 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Cotton and rayon mills (forty-four)..... 


*Hosiery mills (twelve)..............-. 


Kansas City Merchants Association.... |Kansas City, Mo, 


Michigan City, Ind. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Rochester, Ind. 


IPOFTIBNSLOLDELAYe ns = oo ee one cree vives ere 


Shoe companies (eleven).......--..-.+-- 
*Topps Manufacturing Company....... 


Union Made Garment Manufacturers} Various 
Association of America 


Transportation and Power ' 
Nome, Barcroft & Washington Tran-| Washington, D. C, 


sit Company : : 
American Stevedores Company......... Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Blue Ridge Bus Lines..........-..---- 
(Western division) 


Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 


Chicago Rapid Transit Company....... 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation...... 
(river boats) | 
*Capital Transit Company............- 


Amount of 
Increase 


15-184 ¢/hr. 
18-2114 ¢/hbr. 


184 ¢/hr. 


816 ¢/hr. 
13¢/hr. 


12%% 
1814 ¢/hr. 
18¢/hr. 
8¢/hr. 
18¢/hr. 
9¢/hr. 
18146 ¢/hr. 
18¢/hr. 
18% ¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 


1814 ¢/hr. 


18% 
18% ¢/hr. 


64 ¢/hr. 


8¢/hr. 
7¢/hr. 


8¢/hr. 
614 ¢/hr. 


(See 
remarks) 


10-20¢/hr. 


7¢/hr, 
10¢/hr. 


5.4% 


11-13 ¢/hr. 


25-35 ¢/hr. 
10-15 ¢/hr. 


18¢/hr. 
$44/mo. 
6¢/hr. 


Number 
Affected 


450 
1,000 
4,500 


900 


625 
44 


3,000 
800 


4,400 
750 


1,800 


5,800 


4,200 


8,000 


650 


Remarks 


en a See EE aca a Ni lle ar a tN Rae a 
Check-off of union dues, assessments and initiation fees 


(UE-CIO) 
18¢/hr. for production, 184% ¢/hr. for nonproduction, and 
2114¢/hr. for maintenance workers. (UAW-CIO) 
$50 back-to-work bonus, liberalized vacation policy, 
ws dues check-off, arbitration system. (Steelworkers 


Retroactive 4/8/46. Six paid holidays, graduated 
vacation plan. (UE-CIO) 

Retroactive 6/1/46. 10¢/hr. effective immediately; 
3¢/hr. to be added 11/46. (Molders and Foundry 
Workers-AFL) 

Production workers. Also increases to office and super- 
visory staffs 

With increase present scales 8344¢ to $1.8314 /hr. (Steel- 
workers—CIO) 

(UE-CIO) 
10¢/hr. boost won previously. (UE-CIO) 

Retroactive 5/8/46. 8¢/hr. granted 9/45. Union shop, 
six paid holidays. , (UE-CIO) 

914¢/hr. previously granted. (UE-CIO) 

Added to 5¢/hr. raise granted 9/45. (UE-CIO) 
Retroactive 4/1/46. Also 18¢/hr. increase in piece 
workers’ base rates, an average 25¢/hr. increase to 
foundry workers. (UE-CIO) 

(Steelworkers—CIO) 


Granted by RWSB as of 7/1/46 for pricing purposes. 
Supplements 10% general wage increase of 1/1/46 
One half of 1814¢/hr. increase retroactive 1/26/46. Two- 
step increase, 15¢/hr. immediately to 67—90¢/hr. rate 
range and all piecework rates. Additional 344¢/hr. 
when 600 streetcars produced or at end of 6 months, 

whichever is shorter. (Steelworkers—CIO) 


(International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers—AFL) 
Maintenance of membership, 8 paid holidays, 2-week 
vacation after three years of service. (UE-CIO) 


12¢/hr. granted 1/46. (URW-CIO) 


70¢/hr. minimum base rate for all textile workers 


Subject to WSB approval. 5714¢/hr. minimum for em- 
ployees with 6 mos. experience. Increase makes 15¢/hr. 
raise since 1/46. (United Shoe Workers Union—CIO) 
(Boot and Shoe Workers Union—AFL) 

tenor minimum, insurance benefits. (Textile Workers— 
CIO) 

Includes 514¢/hr, increase awarded one week pre- 
viously, strike called disputing this. Received 1¢ raise. 
(Hosiery Workers—CIO) 

Raises bring new rates to 75¢/hr., drapery sewers; 
80¢/hr., carpet sewers; $1/hr., foreladies; $1.55/hr., 
journeymen $1.80/hr., foremen 

Health fund. (United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Work- 
ers-A FL) 

Retroactive 7/8/46. (Boot and Shoe Workers—AFL) 

6 paid holidays, paid vacations of one to two weeks 
based on time employed. Increase retroactive to 
3/11/46. (Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union— 
CIO) 

10% granted 2/1/46. 6 paid holidays, two-week paid 
vacation for 5 years’ service. (United Garment Workers 
of America—AFL) 


Subject to WSB approval. Retroactive 6/18/46, Driv- 
ers and non-operational employees 

(International Longshoremen’s Association—AFL) 

Drivers’ increase, 15¢/hr.; maintenance personnel, 12¢/ 
hr.; agents, 10¢/hr. Additional 3¢ raise to be granted 
1/1/47 plus amount representing retroactive pay. 
(Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees— 
AFL) 

(Street Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees— 
AFL 

Fore: engineers on local river boats only. (Marine En- 
gineers Beneficial Association—CIO) ; : 

Brings wage rate to $1.20/hr. (Street Electric Railway 
& Motor Coach Employees-AFL) 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS ', JUNE 18 TO JULY 31, 1946—Continued 


Company 


eee ee ae Se St 
*Chicago Coal Merchants’ array 
Chicago Coal Yard Owners’ Association 

*C, H. Dietrich Funeral Car Service.... 


Georgia Light & Power Company....... 


Green. Bus Lines; Ine.s.nees sues omen \ 
The Manhattan & Queens Bus Corp... 


*North American Car Corporation...... 
*The Peoples Gas Light and Coke tae 
Chicago By-Products Corporation..... 
*Public Service Coordinated Transport 
Company 


*Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company : 
Queens Borough Gas & Electric Company 


Queens-Nassau Transit Lines, Inc....... 


TRANS WOPKELS suse pie tices asennin's pyeteoauc 


Transcontinental and Western Air, [nc.. 


Union Pacific Rani oxcsmen ass soo ase 


Wood and Wood Products 
Diamond Match Company............. 
Furniture plants (eighteen)............. 
Ohio Match Company:.......ncrecdeons 
*Showers Furniture Company.......... 


Miscellaneous 
Air Reduction Sales Corporation........ 


*Bell Associated Telephone Company... 
(Dover-New Philadelphia Exchange) 
Cemeteries (seven Catholic)............ 


Cleaning plants (eighteen)............. 


Decca Record Company (four plants)... 


Department StOres ... oie acme silence 
Laundries and dry cleaning companies... 


Laundries and dry cleaning shops 


Liggett and Myers Tobacco Company... 
Meyer Bros. Drug Company 


*Northern Ohio Telephone Company.... 
Southeastern baseball league 
United States Mint 


Warehouses (four)t1. ce eeeiin.« 2s 


Washington Senators Baseball Club 
(Grifith Stadium) 
Woodward & Lothrop 
(department store) 


1Includes salary-increase announcements 


*Increases not included in June, 1946, announcements 


Location 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Macon, Ga. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Newark, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Toledo, O. 
Various 


Chicago, Il. 


Barberton, O. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Wadsworth, O. 

Bloomington, Ind, 


Euclid, O. 
Dover, O. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Various 


San Francisco, Cal. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Washington, D. C, 


St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo, 
Bellevue, O. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Amount of Number 
Increase Affected 
19¢/hr. 2,000 

$10/wk. 6 

oe 
1 
14¢/hr. 300 

(average) 

10-14¢/hr. 135 
$8-$16/mo. setae? 

18% ¢/hr. 6,500 

18% ¢/hr. 1,800 
3¢/hr. 
16¢/hr. 300 
12¢/hr. 

$600-— 
$2,000/yr. 

1¢/hr. 600 
184 ¢/hr. 900 
10-22 ¢/hr. 400 

18% ¢/hr. 1,500 
13¢/hr. 600 

18% ¢/hr. 

14-184 ¢/hr. 

18% ¢/hr. 300 
11¢/hr. 853 
15¢/hr. 1,500 

$4.40/wk. 

20% 

224% 

$7.50/wk. 

22% 1,200 
10¢/hr, 150 
11¢/hr. ‘ 

$50/mo, ee 

10-29¢/hr. 1,700 

(See 65 

remarks) 

30% 

20% 1,500 


Remarks 


ee eee 
Retroactive 4/1/46. Coal drivers and helpers; pending 


WSB ratification. (Teamsters~-AFL) ; 

Drivers’ salaries to $65/wk. Working hour adjustments. 
(Teamsters-AFL) 

(Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees— 
AFL 


Retroactive 1/1/46. Bus drivers and mechanics. In- 
cludes pension plan. Company required to pay half cost 
of uniform for driver each year. New rates for drivers, 
86¢-$1.09/hr.; mechanics, $1.10-$1.29/hr. (Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees-AFL) 

(Railway Carmen-AFL) . 

Salaried employees below supervisor or foreman not in 
specific bargaining units. Retroactive 5/1/46 

Brings basic maximum of operators to $1.1314/hr., plus 
$1.70/wk. for turn-in of receipts and equipment; base 
pay of maintenance employees in Newark shops to 
$1.2314 /hr.; and base pay of mechanics in Newark and 
Camden to $1.2814/hr. Three-week vacation for 25 
years of service. Change in pension policy. (Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees-AFL) 

5¢/hr. shift differentials and other fringe issues. (Rail- 
way Carmen—-AFL) 

To equalize wage rates with parent concern. (Transport 
Workers Union—Utilities Division—CIO) 

Increase of 16¢/hr., first six months; 18¢/hr. second six 
months of 1 year contract. Retroactive 7/1/46. Bus 
drivers. (Transport Workers Union—CIO) 

es Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees- 

Increase affects pilots. Revision of hourly and mileage 
pay rates for high speed flying, differentials for four- 
eee plane operation. (Air Line Pilots Association— 

Signal maintainers to $1.2314/hr. Reclassifications and 
fringe adjustments 


(National Matchworkers Council—AFL) 
Retroactive 2/6/46. (Furniture Workers—AFL) 
(National Matchworkers Council-AFL) 

Bonus on stated cases. (Furniture Workers—CIO) 


‘| Filling station employees. Increase retroactive 5/1/46. 


Six paid holidays, one to three weeks’ paid vacations, 
4 hours call-in pay, hiring-in rate 98144¢/hr. (UE—CIO) 

Increase of 1814¢/hr. for union employees at Dover ex- 
change; 14¢/hr. for Garrettsville operators. Retro- 
active to 2/1/46. (UE-CIO) 

44-hour week, $1.13)4¢/hr., time and one half for over- 
time. (Cemetery Workers Union—AFL) 

Overtime pay after 44 hours, one week paid vacation for 
veterans returning up to 9/1/46. New wage rate 55¢- 
$1.31}¢/hr. (Cleaning and Dye House Workers—AFL) 

7¢/hr. previously granted 1/1/46. Plants in New York; 
Bridgeport; Richmond, Ind.; and Chicago. (UE-CIO) 

Across-the-board. Retroactive 5/1/46. Basic wage 
yt hii (Department Store Employees’ Union— 


Dry-cleaning workers 
Laundry workers 
are 

omen and miners only. Part-time rate (16 hours or 
less/wk.) increased 15¢/hr., overtime A excess of 
44 hrs./wk.) increased 20¢/hr. New minimum wage 
$22/wk. (Set by District Minimum Wage and Indus- 
trial Safety Board) 


aa pale hospitalization plan. (Tobacco Workers- 


Laboratory and operating departments. 

Liquor Workers—AFL) : 
Plant and traffic department employees 
aces raise for roa only 

nion continuing demand for 1814 ¢/hr. for all 

(United Public Workers of Aaceeres eee ans 
New minimum wage rates for union members $1.05/hr. 

Nevin sere ene warehousemen and receivers 

i . Six paid holidays. (General W ‘ 

and Helpers APL) ( r arehousemen 

roundkeepers, cleaners, maintenance workees, A 

paid vacation. (Building Service Employees-AF'L) aa 
Base salary increase with 40-hour week. (Independent) 


(Drug and 


